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May Turn Waste Into Profit |p Employment 


By J. W. Furness 


Chief, Minerals Division, Department of Commerce 


T IS literally true that waste by most] the National Association of Waste Mate- 
of us means profit to some of us. This | rial Dealers, aforesaid. 


is demonstrated by the salvage of mate- 


rials, particularly metals, from the dump | fies such action, the idea is to make a 
heaps of our country, which is now be-/| canvass annually and to cover all 


Hearing of Argument 
° ; adequate future supplies for industries. 
In Autumn Predicted A number of industries have already 


; grown up on the materials saved from 


| these waste dumps and the reclamation | 


trade based on these industries has al- 
ready become part of our foreign and 
domestic commerce. So 
this become that the welfare of the in- 
| dustrial world is now greatly affected by 
| the supply of. secondary metals. The sec- 
ondary, or reclamation industry, particu- 
.._ | larly in the case of metals, now deals in 
An appeal by the Department of Justice | large tonnage annually. 

to the Supreme Court of the United States 
from the order of the Supreme Court of | Survey to Be Made 

the District of Columbia modifying the) This was brought out at the recent an- 
packers’ consent decree of 1920 in_ the! nual convention of the National Associa- 


Decision Permits Companies to 
Engage in the Wholesaling 
Of Certain Unrelated Lines 
Of Food Commodities 


{ 


| 


important has | 





Provided the present experiment justi- 


do- 


ing advocated as a means of insuring | mestic geographic sources of scrap copper 


and brass reduction points, the industries 
solely dependent upon this material, and 
the industries partially dependent upon it. 

The ever-increasing demands made 
upon the nonferrous mineral 
of the world; the relative rapidity of the 
commercial exhaustion of various mineral 
districts throughout the world, and the 
decline in the rate at which reserves are 
increased through prospecting, would seem 
to clearly indicate the importance of in- 


| vestigation along the lines of prolonging, 


anti-trust case of United States v. Swift! tion of Waste Material Dealers, at which | 


é& Company, Armour & Company and/the Government was represented by the 
others was authorized March 23 by the] writer. 
Solicitor General, Thomas D. Thacher. 

The announcement by the Department 
of Justice concerning the authorization 
follows in full text: 

“The Solicitor General today authorized | Nonferrous Ingot 
an appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States from the order of the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia 


Metal Institute, 


on Feb. 27, 1920, in United States v. Swift | 
& Co., and others. | 


Autumn Hearing Planned 

“It is anticipated that this case will | 
be heard in the Supreme Court early in| 
the Fall. Several weeks ago the possi- | 
bility of bringing on the appeal, if one} 
should be taken in this case, for argu- | 
ment before the Summer recess of the 
Supreme Court was considered, but 
after conference with counsel for the! 
Gefense it was apparent that the records 
and briefs could not be prepared in time | 
for presentation and argument before the | 
court had concluded the hearing of cases | 
for this term.” | 

Statutory provisions permit the appeal | 
direct to the Supreme Court of the 
United States from the order of the trial | 
court, without the necessity of the usual | 
intermediate appeal to the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia. 


Court Order Appealed 


The appeal will be taken from an order | 
entered in the Supreme Court of the Dis- | 
trict of Columbia pursuant to the ruling 
of Justice Jennings Bailey, on Jan. 5, that 
the national packers involved were now 
entitled to have the consent decree of 1920 
so modified as to permit them to manu- 
facture, sell and wholesale so-called un- 
related lines—other food products in ad- 
dition to meats. 

The lower court also held that the 
packers should be permitted to use their 
distribution facilities, including branch} 
houses and refrigerator cars, for the han- 
dling of such unrelated lines. 


Other Pleas Denied 
The plea of the two national meat 
packers which presented the petition for 
modification to the court that the restric- 
tions prohibiting them from retailing meat 


denied, however, by the lower court. Re- 
lief was also refused which would have 
permitted ownership of stock in stock- 
yards, terminal railroads and market 
journals. (The full text of Justice Bailey’s 
opinion was published in the issue of 
Jan. 6.) 

The ruling of the Supreme Court of the} 
District of Columbia was given on peti- 
tions filed Aug. 12, 1929, by Armour & 
Company and Swift & Company and their 
associated firms and agencies seeking 
modification of the decree of 1920 which | 
had been entered on consent of the then | 
five national packers by the same court. 


Claims of Packers 


The packers claimed in their petitions 
and at the hearing, which lasted two 
months, that changes in economic and 
merchandising conditions since the decree 
was entered, particularly with regard to 
the growth of chain store systems, made 
no longer necessary the restrictions which 
had been placed upon them. It was ar- 
gued that there now was no threat of | 
violation by them of the anti-trust acts. | 

Their petitions were opposed by the 
Department of Justice, which agreed to 
the hearing to bring forth evidence as to 
present merchandising methods, and also | 
by the National Wholesale Grocers As- 
sociation and the American Wholesale 
Grocers Association, interveners. 








Arizona Ruling Given 
On Execution by Gas 


Law Changing Capital Punish- 
ment Held Unconstitutional 


PHOENIX, AriIz., March 23. 


The measure enacted by the Legislature 
(H. No. 124) changing the method of exe- 
cution of prisoners condemned to death 
from hanging to the use of lethal gas is 
said to be unconstitutional in an opinion 
of the Attorney General's Office given 
Governor George W. P. Hunt. 

The opinion, written by Charles L. 
Strouss, Assistant Attorney General, states: 

“It my opinion that House Bill No. 
124 is WAconstitutiona! for the reason that 
it amends section 10 of the initiative meas- 
ure submitted to the people at the gen- 
eral election held on Nov. 5, 1918. Section 
10 of the initiative measure referred to 
provides as follows: ‘Section 10. The pun- 
ishment of death must be inflicted 
hanging the defendant by the neck until 
he is dead.’ j 

“House Bill No. 124 which would amend | 
section 10, supra, provides that the judg- | 
ment of death shall be inflicted by the | 
administration of lethal gas. Such an 
amendme:.t is in contravention to the 
provisions of Article 4, section 1, subsec-| 
tion 6 of the Constitution of the State] 
of Arizona which provides: “The veto 
power of the Governor, or the power of 
the Legislature, to repeal or amend, shall 
mot extend to initiative or referendum 
measures approved by a majority of the 


8 Be 


Income Tax Receipts 
40 Per Cent Below 


Collections Last Year 


Treasury Says It Expects to | ™ore ‘0. 


Enter Money Market for 
Additional Sums Before 


End of Fiscal Year 


March income tax collectiuns—the first 


if possible, the serviceable life of the 
metals. 


Uses Largely Unknown 
So accustomed has the average citizen 
become to the utilization of minerals that 
few manufacturers actually know the in- 


| dustries which are based upon a specific 
| metal other than the one in which the in- 


| This Division has undertaken a survey | dividpal is interested. As an example, it 
|of the copper and brass scrap industries. | seems of little moment to those engaged in 
| It will work in cooperation with the Cop-| the manufacture of tin plate whether or 
|per and Brass Research Association, the! not they are familiar with the require- 
the | ment of the babbitt or bearing metals in- 
| American Association of Engineers, and /dustries, yet both are based upon the ac-| 


|quiring of an adequate supply of tin, and 


| 


| 


both enter the market and in many cases 
bid against each other for their needs. 

There is little information available as 
to the uses of the metals required by the 
industrial world. Some of the questions 
frequently asked are: 

“What are the habits? Why should the! 
United Kingdom's per capita consumption 
of lead be more than a third greater than 
that of the United States, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that lead is just as available 
to consumers in the United States, if not 
than to those of the United 
Kingdom? What are the facts as to the} 
differences in per capita consumption of 
copper by various nationalities? 

“What are the manifold uses of the! 
different metals? What tonnages are re- 
quired by these uses? What uses are} 
based upon the chemical or physical char- | 
acteristics of the specific metal? What 
metals have relatively the same qualifi- 





installment of tax on incomes of 1930— {cations which make them available as a} 
will aggregate approximately $350,000,000 | substitute at price, or actually are inter- 


according to an oral announcement March | changeable one with another for certain! 


23 at the Department of the Treasury. 


Thus, it is shown that the March col-/| various uses in which a metal is required? | go)3¢ 
more than | 
of | desirable substitution, exists between the, 


lections this year will fall 
$200,000,000 below the collections 
March, 1930, or a decline equal to almost 
40 per cent, it was explained. 


From this, it was added, it becomes ob- 


vious that the expected deficit may ex- 
ceed $700,000,000 and that the Treasury 
will have to enter the money market for 
additional large sums of new money for 
its requirements before the end of the 
fiscal year on June 30. The borrowings 
will take place in advance of June 15 
when a second installment of taxes is due, 
but the Treasury has made no plans 
and will make none until it has final 
figures on March receipts, it was an- 


| 


nounced. The following additional infor- | 


mation was made available at the Treas- 
ury: 


Official figures on collections to the close | 


of business, March 20, made public March 

23, showed receipts of only $283,000,000 

This was $177,000,000 below the receipts 

for the comparable period of March, 1930. 
Below Treasury Estimate 

The expectation of the Department now 

is that the total receipts for the month 


will be about $100,000,000 below its own 
estimate, made some months ago. At pres- 


ent the collections are running about| shown in comparing February, 1930, per- 
$86,000,000 below the Treasury expectation | mits 


of around $100,000,000 
tions of March, 1930. 


below the collec- 


There still is hope that the amount of | 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 6.] 


Rate Control Refused | 
In Coastwise Trade. 


Supreme Court Denies Right of 
I. C. C. to Require Tariffs 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in an opinion by Chief Justice 
Hughes, March 23, absolved the Munson 
Steamship Line from any obligation to 
subject itself to the jurisdiction of the 


‘sie } ti 
Interstate Commerce Commission by rea- | 


son of its transportation of shipments | 1931, for the following large building proj- 
from Baltimore to Florida points when | ects: 


the cargo was obtained from certain in- 
terstate rail carriers. 


In the suit, United States v. Munson| ment building to cost $1,250,000; in Wa- 
Steamship Line, No. 85, the Government | tertown, Mass., for a public utilities build- 


uses? What is the life of service in the! 
“What relation, from the standpoint of | 


alloys of various metals? What is the ton- 


{Continued on Page 4, Column 1.] 





Building Costs Drop | 


In Principal Cities 


| be forming. 


Permits Issued in February 
Reveal Decline From the 
Total for January 





Building permit reports received by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics from 342 identi- 
cal cities show there was a decrease in 
the estimated cost of total building of 
2.5 per cent in February, 1931, as com- 
pared with January, 1931, according to a 
statement just issued by the Department 
of Labor which follows in full text: 

This decrease is less than the decrease 


with January, 1930, permits. In 
1930, there was a decrease of 4.3 per cent, 
comparing the estimated cost of buildings 
for which permits were issued in February 
with those issued in January. Permits 
issued in these 342 cities during February, 
1931, had an estimated cost of $100,311,- | 
856. While new residential building 
showed a decrease of 1.6 per cent in the 
estimated cost, there was an increase of 
9 per cent in the estimated cost of new} 
nonresidential building. Dwelling units) 
were provided during February, 1931, for 
8.801 families, an increase of 3.1 per cent 


resources | 


j}and Salt Lake City. 





President’s Emergency Com- | 
mittee Says Encouraging | 


Factors Are Prevailing in 
A Number of States 


Automobile Center 
Experiences Gains 


Highway Construction Pro- 
grams Affording Relief to 
Jobless in Various Localities 

| In Southern Districts 


Improved employent tendencies, includ- 
ing a gain of 4 per cent for half a month 
in Detroit, the center of the automobile in- 
dustry, have been reported to the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Employ- 
ment by district officials of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, according to telegrams 
made public March 23 by the Committee 
Chairman, Col. Arthur Woods. 

Reports from three of the Committee's 
regional advisors indicated the prevalence 
of somewhat “spotty” conditions, but with 
encouraging factors noted in_ several 
States. 


Construction Total 


The highest weekly total reported to the 
Committee for construction projects under 
contract was last week’s amount of $145,- 
292,508 for 371 projects, according to a 
statement issued March 23. The total for 
all projects reported since Dec. 1 is $927,- 
112,243. 


Among the cities in which favorable 
trends were to be noted were Dallas, De- 
troit, Jacksonville, Memphis, St. Louis 
Col. Woods stated 
orally that reports from the Department 
of Commerce officials were not to be in- 
terpreted as their views but as the opin- 
ions of persons with whom they came in 
contact. 

The situation in Denver was said to 
have been at a standstill since the first of 
the year, while employment conditions in 
Minneapolis were reported as still unsatis- 
factory. 


Highway Work Aids 

Highway construction in Mississippi and 
South Carolina have improved employ- 
ment to some extent, the Committee was 
informed by Thad Holt, its advisor for 
hern States. In Georgia, Florida and 
North Carolina relief agencies are taking 
care of sufferers. 


William Phillips, advisor for New Eng- 
land and New Jersey and Delaware, re- 
ported contemplated construction projects 
for Massachusetts, while Willard E. Hotch- 
kiss, Pacific Coast representative, informed 
the Committee that the most important 
event of the week was the meeting of the 
Stabilization Committee of the California 
State Chamber of Commerce March 20. 
An organization for the better handling 
of employment in the region appears to 
The telegrams made public 
by Colonel Woods follow in full text: 


From Thad Holt jn Birmingham, Ala.: 
“In Florida, Jewish Women’s Circle, Jack- 
sonvilie, sponsoring free meals for unem- 
ployed. In Tampa, slackness in cigar- 
making industry has been responsible for 
unemployment. Distress cases, however, 
being handled by committee. Mayor C. 
H. Reeder, Miami, reports in hand and in 
sight a sum of money that is believed to 
be sufficient to provide work during next 
six months to practically all unemployed 
in Miami who have resided there for six 
months or more and are heads of fam- 
ilies. 

Mississippi Projects 

“In Mississippi, recent highway con- 
struction projects have given employment 
to 325 men. 

“In North Carolina, Council on Unem- 
ployment and Relief, cooperating with 
Agriculture Extension Department, has 
worked out farm food supply and feed 
budget to care for “Live at home” project. 
Matter of financing agricultural opera- 
tions one of concern to many local com- 
mittees. Efforts being made to speed up 
repairs, alterations and building projects 
that are needed and 
Contractors associations, furniture manu- 
facturers, textile manufacturers, and labor 


as compared with Janvarv. 1931. : ; ure! 
Decreases Noted groups cooperating in program. Emer- 

Comparing permits issued in 297 identi- | Sency and low cost diets prepared by 
cal cities in February, 1931, and February,| Home Demonstration Division of Agri- 


1930, there was a decrease of 15.8 per cent 
in new residential buildings, of 13.9 per 
cent in new nonresidential buildings, and 


|of 14.3 per cent in total building opera- 


ns. 


0 
Permits were issued during February, 


In New Haven, Conn., a permit was 
issued for a Y. M. C. A. building to cost 
$500,000; in Boston, Mass., for an amuse- | 


endeavored to compel the Munson Line/ing to cost $750,000; in the Borough of 


to file with the Commission its tariffs be- 
tween the Maryland port and Florida des- 
tinetions. The duty of filing was claimed 
to be based upon the requirement of the 
Interstate Commerce Act covering trans- 
portation carried on under a common ar- 
rangement between rail and water 
shippers. 

(The full text of the court’s opinion is 
published on page 7 of this issue.) 


In argument of the case before the| 
court on March 2, the Assistant to the} 


Attorney General, John Lord O’Brian, in 
response to a question by Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, admitted that the effect of up- 
holding the Government's contentions 
would bring practically all of the coast- 
wise shipping under the power of the 
Commission. 


Reshipment Practice 


The procedure followed by the Munson |} 


Line was to accept shipments from the 
rail carriers at Batlimore, pay the rail 
charges, then reship the goods on its own 
bill of lading, collecting the whole cost 
of rail and water shipment from the con- 
signee at the point of destination. 

In his opinion, Chief Justice Hughes 
said: 


“It is apparent that a mere practical | 


continuity in the transportation is not 


the Bronx, for 18 apartment houses to 
cost over $2,500,000; 
[Continued on Page 4, Column 2.] 


Sale o 


f Agricultural Products 


cultural Extension Service, and approved 
by State Board of Health, worked out 
for guidance of local committees. 

“In Columbus, Ga., relief being extended 
through various charity organizations 
which is declared sufficient to prevent 
any extreme suffering. Little change re- 
ported in last several months. Rome, Ga., 


many 
but city, Salvation Army, 


Chest, and individuals have been furnish- 
ing temporary relief. Macon, Ga., has 





[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 





Direct to Consumer Is Urged 





PROPOSALS for a system of direct 
marketing of many farm products 
from producer to consumer, through 


which distribution costs could be reduced 
and the income-producing power of the 
farm wife could be brought into more | 
active play, have been placed before the | 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics for | 
study after their submission to the Fed- 
eral Farm Board as a method of bene- 
fiting both farmer and consumer, Nils 
A. Olsen, Chief of the Bureau, stated 
orally March 23. 

The system would include refinements 
of both the roadside marketing plan 
and the farmers, market plan, Mr. 
Olsen said. It was brought forward by 


enough, as the question under the statute| an organization of women in Washing- 


is not simply whether there are contin- 
uous carriage or shipment, but whether 
that carriage or shipment was pursuant 
to a common arrangement.” 





ton, D. C., which suggested development 
of such a system for that city and its 
environs with the thought that later it 
might be extended throughout the 


country. The following additional in- 
formation was given by Mr. Olsen: 

The plan contemplates insurance to 
the purchasing housewife that the 
product she buys would be of high qual- 
ity. It would include development of 
a market in or near the city to which 
farmers would bring their products and 
where they would sell them, but under 
such supervision that the products 
would be inspected and graded accord- 
ing to quality. 

There would be brought to the mar- 
ket not only vegetables, fruits, poultry, 
eggs, and the other produce usually 
brought to town by farmers, but also 
products such as jellies, canned foods, 
needlework, and other commodities 
which the farm wife can produce. In 
this way her income-earning power, 
which has always been given too little 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.) 


WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, MARCH 24, 1931 


Improved Trend |Jn 


| * 
| Department of Commerce Undertakes Study co Place Trade | Conditions Found Training of Teach 
In Secondary Types on Stronger Basis and to | 


Conserve Mineral Supply 


should be done. | 


| 


| 
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‘Dumping’ Penalty 


Proposed for Public Schoola Put on Matches 


gram Also Essential, 





ers in Principles of Cooperative Pro- 


States Vice Chairman 


Of Federal Farm Board 





By C. C. Teague 


Vice Chairman, Federal Farm Board 


Vocational argiculture instructors, as 
well as other educators in the United 
States, are confronted with new and inter- 


esting work that is growing up with the, 
farmers’ cooperative marketing movement. | 


; the United States to give instruction to | 


farmers and school children in the prin- 
| ciples and practices of cooperative mar- 
keting? 

Congress answered that question by in- 


For many years high schools, colleges, | 
universities and extension forces have been | 
teaching scientific principles of production. | will quote from the Agricultural Market- 
That will be continued, and in addition| ing Act a sentence that guides the Farm 
educators are finding it necessary to teach | Board in this matter. You will find this 
the principles of cooperative marketing.| sentence on page 8, section 13(a), of the 

_The Federal Farm Board deeply appre-| act. It reads: “This Board shall, in co- 
ciated the work that teachers already have | Operation with any governmental estab- 
been doing in familiarizing students and| lishment in the Executive branch of the 
farmers with basic facts about cooperative | Government, including any field service 
marketing. thereof at home or abroad, avail itself 

In passing the Agricultural Marketing |of the services and facilities thereof in 
Act Congress authorized and directed the | order to avoid preventable expense or 
Farm Board to promote education in the | duplication of effort.” Congress did not 
principles and practices of cooperative | want us to duplicate the present educa- 
marketing of agricultural commodities and | tional system, and, of course, the Board 
food products thereof. has no desire to do so. 

“How are we to promote educational| The Farm Board naturally turned to 
work?” was one of the first questions; the high schools where vocational agri- 
asked by Farm Board members. Would | culture is taught, to the agricultural col- 
it be necessary to employ scores of teach- | fae 
ers and place them in different parts of 


structing the Farm Board to avoid duplica- 
tion of existing educational agencies. I 


[Co 


ntinued on Page 4, Column 2.] 
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Sale of Goods by Utilities | 


Is Prohibited in Oklahoma Domestic Wheat Price 
OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., March 23. | Expected to Fall to 


Governor W. H. Murray has approved | 





corporations from engaging in merchan- 


Corporations from casaging tim merenan:| General World Level 


dising in connection with their general 
service. 

The bill will become effective 90 days 
after adjournment of the session of the 
Legislature. It specifically prohibits the 
| selling of merchandise, utensils and chat- 
tels, but carries a provision to allow the 
companies to dispose of goods on hand. 


Conference Sought 


On Musele Shoals 


Alabama Governor Proposes 
Steps to Carry Out Presi- 
dent’s Recommendations, 


Montcomery, ALA., March 23. 

Governor B. M. Miller announced on 
March 21 that he will present to the 
State Legislature when it reconvenes on 
March 31 a proposal that a commission 
be named to confer with a similar com- 
mission from Tennessee and with repre- 
sentatives of the National Farm Bureau 
and the Engineer Corps of the Army in 
- effort to solve the Muscle Shoals prob- 
em. 

“I will confer with members of the 
Legislature from the shoals section,” said 
Governor Miller,” and get their views I 
believe that we should suggest that the 





Legislature authorize the appointment of | 


a commission to cooperate with the com- 
mission appointed by the State of Ten- 
nessee and with a representative of the 
farmers’ organization and a representative 
of the Army engineer's office.” 
Refers to Veto Message 
He called atiention to President Hoover's 
recent veto message of the Norris bill, 
|}in which the President suggested that the 
States of Alabama and Tennessee are 
more vitally interested in the Muscle 
Shoals matter than any other States, and 
that the two States should get together 
with the farm organization and Army 
engineers and work out a solution. 
“I believe,” continued’ Governor Miller, 


commissions, in cooperation with the 
farming interests of the Nation and in 
cooperation with the Government engi- 
| neers, can work out a solution of this 
knotty problem of what to do with the 
Muscle Shoals. If a solution can be 
found, and I believe it will, a great pub- 
lic service will have been done and the 
|long wrangling over Muscle Shoals will 
come to an end.” 


‘State Law to Prevent 


Civic Defaults Asked 





|Tax Survey Commission Sub- 
mits Report in New Jersey 


Trenton, N. J., March 23. 
In a report released today by the tax 


public improvement expenditure under 
budgetary control, and broadly to revive 


in the Borough of civic employment exchange financed by/|the scheme of local debt administration 


in New Jersey. f 

Declaring the necessity for a “differ- 
ent viewpoint with respect to the use of 
public credit,” the report shows the debt 
of New Jersey counties and municipali- 
ties to have more than doubled within 
seven years and debt charges, now $60,- 
000,000 a year, to be equal to a quarter 
| of the entire property tax levied 
| State and all of its subdivisions. An ar- 
ray of statistical material supports the 
commission’s conclusions. 


Tighter Control Urged 


The report includes detailed recommen- 
dations for the tightening of contro] over 
one of the parts of the tax burden. It 
follows shortly the commission's general 
report on local government organization 


y the) 


} 


‘Continued Decline Follow-. 


ing Action of Federal 
Farm Board Is Foreseen 
By Chairman Stone 


} 


| As a result of the Federal Farm Board's 
| announcement that it will not buy wheat 
;of the 1931 crop to stabilize prices, the 
| domestic price of wheat probably will move 
gradually downward to the world level, 
| which is now about 15 cents a bushel below 
| the domestic price, the Chairman of the 
| Board, James C. Stone, stated orally 
| March 23. 


. The statement was timed so as to stim- 
ulate farmers to reduce acreage of Spring 
| wheat, and also to give them warning 
| before planting that they cannot expect 
| wheat prices for the next crop to be main- 
| tained artificially, Mr. Stone said. He 
|said he expects a total acreage re- 
duction of 20 per cent this year, the to- 
tal covering wheat sown this Spring and 
| this Fall. 


Decline Believed Under Way 


Asked if the downward swing of prices 
which he predicted had not already 
| Started, in view of a decided drop in 
| prices March 23, the first trading day 
|after the Board’s announcement that it 
| would not stabilize prices of the new 
| crop, Mr. Stone replied in the affirmative. 
Mr. Stone described as untrue a report 
|that a large portion of the wheat held 
by the Grain Stabilization Corporation 
has deteriorated to such an extent that 
it is unfit for human food. He said that 
as far as he is aware none has so de- 
teriorated and the wheat generally is of 
high quality. Little of the 35,000,000 
bushels of wheat at seaports which the 
corporation has announced it will sell 
abroad has actually been sold, Mr. Stone 
said, although some sales have been made. 

The financial condition of the Board 
has nothing to do with the decision not 
|to stabilize prices of 1931 wheat, Mr. 
}Stone said. There are ample funds on 
hand, he added. 


Mr. Collier Predicts Decline 
The natural effect of the Farm Board's 
|announcement would be a decline in the 
Chicago price of July wheat to the world, 
| or Liverpool, level, according to an oral 








| “that it is a probability that these two| 


statement by G. A. Collier, In Charge of | 


the Grain, Hay, and Feed Market News 
Service of the Department of Agriculture. 

On the basis of the quotations of March 
21, he said, this would indicate a decline 
of about 15 cents a bushel, which might 


in turn cause some decline in the Liver- | 


pool price and a slight general lowering 
of the world level. 

The trade has felt, he said, that the 
|Farm Board might have to go into the 
July future to protect its own holdings 
of wheat, and this undoubtedly has had 
an effect in holding up prices of that fu- 
jture. With the elimination of doubt on 
this feature, there is nothing to prevent 
| the decline to world levels, he said. 

Flour mills have been getting in posi- 


| tion to protect themselves in such a situ- 


| unemployment has been somewhat serious, | survey commission, created by the Legis-| ation, Mr. Collier said and have ar- 
mills and factories running only| lature to study the causes of excessive ; 
part time, causing considerable distress,| taxation and discover remedies, detailed | 
Community | proposals are offered to limit debt, place | 


ranged to use up their old, high-price 
wheat so as to be in the clear to take 


[Continued on 
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Order on Livestock 
Exchange Enjoined 





' 








Parties Reach Agreement in St. 
Louis Controversy 


The order of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture suspending about 40 dealers on the 
St. Louis jivestock market from doing 
| business for 90 days has been enjoined 
|in court from taking effect, by agree- 
|ment of the parties involved, E. L. Mar- 
|shall, Solicitor of the Department, stated 
March 23. A cease and desist order, di- 


Of Eight Nations 


Treasury Department Order 
Imposes Additional Duty 
Upon Certain Imports of 
Strike-on-box Type 


Sale at Price Below 
Fair Value Charged 


|American Manufacturers Said 
To Be Injured as Result of 
Prices Falling Below 80 
Cents for Gross of Boxes 


Application of the antidumping statute 
against importation of strike-on-box type 
of safety matches from eight countries 
was ordered, March 23, in orders signed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew 


W. Mellon. The orders are effective im- 
mediately. 


The countries against whom the dumpe- 
ing findings were made are: Finland, 
Esthonia, Norway, Latvia, Holland, 
Sweden, Austria, and Poland. A similar 
order already is outstanding against Rus- 
| Sia so that nine foreign nations now are 
subjected to the higher duties required by 
the antidumping statutes to be paid 
consequence of a finding that injury 
being done the American safety match in- 
dustry. 





Identical Orders Signed 


Mr. Mellon signed identical orders 
against each of the countries. The full 
|; text of the order against Finland, typical 
|of all, follows: 


“To Collectors of Customs and Others 
Concerned: 


“After due investigation in accordanee 
with the provisions of section 201. Anti- 
dumping Act of 1921, I find that the 
industry of manufacturing safety matches 
jof the strike-on-box type in the United 
States is being and is likely to be injured 
by reason of the importation into the 
United States of safety matches of the 
strike-on-box type from Finland, and that 
such safety matches of the strike-on-box 
type have been sold and are likely to be 
sold in the United States at less than 
their fair value.” 


$750,000 Added Receipts 


It was estimated by Seymour Lowman, 
the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
in charge of customs, that about $750,000 
would accrue to the Treasury in additional 
duties as a result of the orders, provided 
importations continued in the same vol- 
ume. In an oral statement, Mr. Lowman 
explained that the volume might decline 
somewhat as a result of the added im- 
port tax. 


The following additional 
was made available: 


The Bureau of Customs began an in- 
quiry into the match imports early in 
1928 as a result of protests entered against 
shipments from Russia. That investiga- 
tion resulted in a finding of dumping, 
but in the meantime protests had begun 
to reach the Treasury against shipments 
from some of the other countries against 
which the antidumping orders have now 
been signed. 


Monopoly Indicated 


Investigators traced the shipments 
through to their source and arrived at 
the conclusion that all of the countries 
now named were in the same category. 
The matches were the product of a single 
group that had the appearance of a moe 
nopoly. 

As the shipments continued to arrive 
|} at American ports the protests of Amer- 
ican manufacturers increased in number 
and during the intervening period, the 
| imported matches continued to be sold 
|at what the Treasury now describes as 
{less than their fair value. 


It is deemed by the Treasury as a core 
ollary to the finding of dumping that 
| the particular type of matches should 
not be sold here at less than 80 cents 
|@ gross of boxes, thus fixing the fair 
| Value at that figure. 


_ In some instances ,it was shown, the 
| imported matches were disposed of in the 
| American market at a price as low as 
| 29 cents a gross and that price wrought 
| substantial injury to American manufac- 
| turers. 


| 





information 





Trade With Austria 
Is Viewed as Stable 
| 


|'German Tariff Compact Not 
| Expected to Be Felt Here 


| Belief that United States foreign trade 
cannot be appreciably affected by the pro- 
posed tariff union between Germany and 
| Austria was expressed orally March 23 in 
the Regional Information Division, De- 
| partment of Commerce. 

| Austrian purchases from the United 
| States are largely of items in which Gere 
|} many does not compete with this coun! 
|in the Austrian market, it was explain 
and therefore the possibility that b 

now going to American exporters 
be.diverted to Germany in view of tariff 
advantages under the proposed union 
could not be heavily realized. 

Trade between the United States and 
Austria passes through other countries 
and our own statistics much underesti- 
mate the export trade, it was said. Off- 
cial Austrian figures show imports from 


and expenditures and will be followed in| Cott against two cooperative organizations | the United States during 1929 valued at 


turn by others setting out additional 
measures recommended in the interest of 
economy and tax relief. 

Measures recommended by the commis- 
sion include prompt intervention by the 
State to reestablish sound credit in mu- 
nicipal defaults, a bill for this purpose 
being among those submitted to the Leg- 
islature. Other measures would close the 
gaps in present debt limits and establish 
debt administration that will prevent the 
occurrence of default. | 


It is pointed out that the possibility| tive has been used in the only previous / $25,000,000 and those to Germany 
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recting the dealers to stop an alleged boy- | 
dealing on the market, remains in effect, | @pproximately $28,000,000, of which 


however, Mr. Marshall said. The alleged 
boycott was the basis of the orders by the 
Secretary. | 

If the dealers persist in their alleged | 
boycott of the cooperatives, Mr. Marshall 
said, the Department can obtain a court 
order directing them to cease the boycott, | 
and a subsequent contempt ruling if the | 
boycott continues; or it can elect to levy 


|a@ fine of $500 plus $25 a day as long as/| finance and investment division. 


the offense continues. The latter alterna- 


case in which penalization was neces- 
sary, he said. 


$1T,- 
000,000 were raw materials, more than half 
of which was cotton. Manufactured goods 
purehased from the United States 
amounted to only one-seventh of total 
purchases from this country, it was said. 
American investments in Austria : 
approximately $15,000,000 and those 
Germany aggregate about $220,000,000, ac- 
cording to figures made available by the 


to Austria during 1930 amounted to about 


L 


proximated $167,000,000, according to 
division, 
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With Economy as Princi- 


pal Accomplishment 





By Harry H. Woodring 

Governor, State of Kansas 
The Legislative session of 1931 in 
Kansas is ended. I feel that it has been 
@ constructive and outstanding session. 
am very happy over the results. I doubt 
if any legislative session in the history of 
Kansas ever has accomplished more. 


1| 
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Domestic Wheat Price Expected Passport Ruling — 
To Fall to World Market Level |, Explained an 


President’s Emergency Committee Reports Gains in Auto- Water Diversion Continued Decline Predicted by Chairman Stone Following Travel to Russia 


mobile Center, With Highway Construction Programs 
Affording Relief in Various Localities 
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city for men workers, and employment 
agency for women maintained by Y. M. 
C. A. Associated Charities financed by 
local subscription taking care of neediest 
earing for 
transients in its own buildings. 


local employment. 


Highway Program Aids 


In South Carolina 


“In South Carolina continuation of 
State’s large highway program has been 


There have been many outstanding ac- of preat aid in furnishing employment. 


complishments. Chief among them has} 
been the matter of economy, which I} 
stressed in my message to the Legislature | 


on Jan. 14. Figures have been compiled | onerating on urban problems. 


State is primarily agricultural and textile 
and local committees of Charleston, Spar- 
tanburg, Columbia and Greenville are co- 


City plan- | 
ning street work this month to give some | 


Twenty- | 


which diselose that the appropriations - ;four local county committees organized 
the 1931 session have been approximately | through State committee in addition to 
pi.000 eee _, than — eden : various individual local Cee 

1 session. e grea | illi Phillips, Boston, Mass.: 
Si aiten still is locally levied. It can not) oimanipeae tana Daparenent of Pub- 
be otherwise. It is my hope that the €x-| lic Works is today advertising contracts 
ample which has been set by the State in| for $25,000,000 for special highway con- 


the recent legislative session will be re-| struction authorized in gasoline tax in-| 


garded as worthy of emulation by local | crease bill pending before legislature. Work 
taxing units, in whose hands lies the real /on East Boston Traffic Tunnel to com- 
remedy for our exorbitant and in many|mence Monday. New England Council 
cases confiscatory taxation. | held quarterly meeting in Providence yes- 





Tax Reforms Adopted | 


In my message to the Legislature in | 
January I recommended certain reforms 
in our taxation system and a definite pro 
gram. I believe that three-fourths 0 
that program may be said to hav 
adopted by the Legislature. We ha 
a result of the action of the Legislature, | 
two amendments to the constitution | 
which will be voted on by the people of | 
Kansas in 1932. One of these is the grad- 
uated income tax amendment. The pur- 
pose of this amendment is to se 
new sources of wealth in order 
part of the tax burden may be 5 
from real estate and tangible property, 
upon which the tax has become practi- 
cally confiscatory in many instances. The 
other is the tax limitation amendment, 
which provides a limit on general prop-| 
erty tax of 2 per cent on city real es- 
tate—the homes and business houses of 
our people—and a limit of 1'2 per cent 
on farm homes. The two amendments 
are correlative. The adoption of the tax| 
limitation amendment would force the 
taxing units to seek other sources of 
wealth to raise necessary revenue. The 
income tax amendment would compel tax- 

units to hunt out sources of revenue 
which hitherto have escaped taxation. | 
Both amendments should be adopted. 
Three-cent ‘Gas’ Levy 

The Legislature adopted the 3-cent gas- 
oline tax as a more or less permanent 
policy. In my message to the Legisla- 
ture, I urged the continuance of a 3-cent 
gasoline tax. I was urged by many to 
recommend a 4-cent tax. A 4-cent tax 
would have enabled the present adminis- 
tration to make a far better showing in 
the direction of the completion of our 
highway program. But I felt that under 
the present economic conditions a 3-cent 
gasoline tax was all that could be justi- 
fied. In other words, I believe it is all the 
people of Kansas can afford under pres- 
ent financial conditions. With this tax 
we shall endeavor to give the people of 
Kansas as many roads as possible. _ 

The Legislature has reenacted the in- 
tangible tax law at the rate of 50 cents 
per $100. We have heretofore failed to 
get the property on the tax rolls as the 
ad valorem rate and because the general 
property tax rate has been so high we 
have insisted on taxing it at the ad va- 
lorem rate, which has driven money into 
tax exempt securities and wealth out of 
the State, thereby decreasing our bank 
deposits and other wealth in our State 
and local communities which has re- 
sulted in lessening the lending power to 
the farmer, merchant and other interests. 

The Legislature has also enacted needed 
legislation touching banks, placing them 
practically on the same basis as other 
general property. This remedies a seri- 
ous situation brought about by the re- 
peal of the intangible tax law by the last 
Legislature. 

Utility Fee Proposed 

I was very much disappointed that, the 
Senate was in disagreement with " 
House of Representatives and myself in 
connection with the fee bill proposed 


out | fects ‘ 
Sh va | Work and earnings of each employes, (2) 


hifted | every industrial community establish in- | 
|dex of employment, (3) State Emergency | 
| Committees or other designated authori- 


terday in accordance with request of con- 
ference of New England State Employment 


| Committee chairman held here last week. 
| Council recommended that New England | 
f employers, industrial communities, employ- 
e been| ment committees, and trade associations 
ve, as, record and examine unemployment condi- | 


tions and relief data of last 20 months 
and develop long-time measures for sta- 
bilizing employment. To this end coun- 


|cil recommended that (1) employers keep | 
| weekly and monthly records showing ef- 


of business recession and hours of 


ties examine 
methods, and 
unemployment 
showing what 
and procedure 


and evaluate measures, 
results of community 
relief with a 
types of 


are most effective in 


|relieving unemployment, (4) manufactur- 
|ers and their industrial and trade associa- 
| tions study the fluctuations in their re- 


spective plants and industries, the causes 


thereof, and endeavor to apply measures | 


that will make for steadier employment. 
The New England Council proposed to de- 
vote itself to the execution of this pro- 
gram.” 


| Business Leaders 
\Confer in California 





From Willard E. Hotchkiss, California: 
“By far the most important event this 
week was the meeting of the Stabilization 
Committee of the California State Cham- 
ber of Commerce in San Francisco on 
March 20. 
tives of leading business concerns of all 
sections of the State, including railroads, 
public utilities, various lines of manufac- 


ture, lumber, livestock and fruit growing, | 
State Department of Public) 


publishers, 
Works and other interests. Deliberations 
continued throughout the day and in- 
cluded a canvass of employment prospects 
for next three months and after. 
“Provision made for a permanent execu- 


tive committee under the chairmanship | 


of Selah Chamberlain, whose reputation 


as a substantial, able and public-spirited | 


citizen, backed up by past achievements, 
give promise that any tasks undertaken 
will be courageously and wisely handled. 
The persistence and skill shown by Mr. 
Fred Koster, president of the State Cham- 
ber, in bringing the work of the com- 
mittee to its present stage seem to be 
about to bear fruit in an organization 
for the better handling of employment 
in this region. Planned to hold meetings 
of whole committee quarterly, next meet- 
ing June 19. Mr. Taylor's detailed re- 
port on Federal appropriations and proj- 


ects was a most helpful feature of the 
meeting.” 


Detroit Places Few 


the | 


Office Workers 


Also the following telegrams were re- 


|ceived from various cities: 


| 


Dallas, Tex.: “Salvation Army reports 


which would compel the public utilities | falling off in applications for positions 10 


of Kansas to pay the cost of the con- Per cent or better. 
duct of the Public Service Commission.|less free meals being served. 
I am of the positive opinion that the labor 


Twenty-five per cent 
Unskilled 


situation improved by highway 


public utilities should pay this cost in- | work, farming, gardening and so forth, 
stead of the’ general tax payers, many| bringing about discontinuance of soup 


of whom have no concern whatever with | and bread line. 
It seems to me unan- | Office workers 
| but few placements, on 
lie utilities should be paid by those con- Bees month in 12 years for this 
| worker. 


public utilities. ‘ 
swerable that the cost of regulating pub- 


cerned. The intense fight made by the 
utilities against this proposal has reacted 
very unfavorably against utilities through- 
out the State and has intensified @emands 
for further regulation and against monop- 
olies in general. 


In this connection I was glad to sign | hours per day. 





| 


| 


Employment agencies for 
report many applications 
e reporting March 
i type 
Reliable source states pay rolls 
of firms using budget system show slight 
increase in pay rolls. Skilled employment 
picked up slightly and unskilled notice- 
ably improved. Slight increase reported 
in working days per week and working 
In few industries slight 


the bill which provided the Public Service | upward trends in industry reported. Un- 


Commission with a $100,000 fund to get 
lower gas and electric rates for Kansas 


caps and provide engineering and legal 
talent to investigate the ramifications of 
the gate-rate charges and should save 
the cities and towns of Kansas a vast 
sum of money. 

A companion law is the holding com- 
pany law which gives the Public Service 
Commission power to probe into the books 
of holding companies associated with util- 
ities companies doing business in Kansas, 
to prevent these companies from con- 
cealing excess profits. The toll exacted 
for engineering and financing from local 
concerns is generally believed to be re- 
sponsible for excessive gas and electric 
rates. 

Inquiries Authorized 

The Legislature has authorized two in- 
quiries, one of the State Textbook Com- 
mission, the other of the Highway Com- 
mission. I recommended the investiga- 
tion of the Textbook Commission in my 
message to the Legislature because I be- 
lieved that unnecessary royalties are be- 
ing paid and that unnecessary changes 
in textbooks are being made. A legisla- 
tive committee has been appointed to 

ursue this inquiry. The other inquiry, 

to the Highway Commission, I vetoed 
when it came to me for signature because 
I believed it would hamper road work, 
that it would interfere with the plan of 


the Federal Government for the unem- | 


ployed, because I believed it would jeopar- 
dize our Federal aid and because I be- 
lieved it to be a political investgiation, 
fostered by factional politics. I have 
pledged myself to a thorough and com- 

lete audit in its stead, and I pledge you 
That it shall be complete and thorough. 

I am glad to report that the Legislature 
has equipped the cigarette stamp tax law 
with what is commonly known as teeth. 
Under this law merchants are required to 
supply invoices which are to be compared 
with stamp sales. I believe that this will 


add materially to the revenues from this | 


able contact several important sources of 


|information. More later.” 
towns. This fund will remove the handi- | 


Detroit, Mich.: “Michigan Bell Tele- 


| phone authorized expenditures $2,433,000 
| new construction, over half to be expended 


in Detroit Exchange area. Detroit Board 
of Commerce employment index Detroit 


| area last of February 81.2 representing 4 





| 
| 
| 


source. The abuse of the cigarette stamp | 


tax law in Kansas long has been known 
to be a small scandal. 

Another law which I believe to be of 
high importance so far as public safety 
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| per cent increase over middle of February 
; and 6 per cent over last of January. Index 
of power consumption 140 in February 
compared to 120 in January. Mayor’s un- 
employment committee reports approxi- 
mately 5,500 placements by committee 
since Jan. 1. Also report factory rehires 
of about 18,000 same period. Above sources 
'ean be quoted. Will report regularly as 
requested.” . 

| Denver, Colo.: “Denver chamber’s em- 
| ployment committee reports as follows: 
Since Jan. 1 situation at standstill. Esti- 


|mated 22,000 unemployed. Slight evidence | 


of 
|farm labor. 
| basis with full working force. New body 
style requires 150 additional men will re- 
sume five-day program April 1.” 

Minneapolis, Minn.: “Employment sit- 
uation Minneapolis still unsatisfactory. 
Not much fluctuation factory employment. 
Exodus to farm will start next month, but 
may be considerably smaller than pre- 
vious years. Northwest Bank Corpora- 
tion estimates residence buildings normal 
but office buildings and apartments over- 
built. Duluth will vote on $1,730,000 bond 
issue for municipal improvements April 7. 
State Highways Department to pay mini- 
mum wage 45 cents per hour with maxi- 
mum working day of eight hours. More 
detailed report next week.” 


Memphis, Tenn.: “Memphis Natural 
|Gas Company plans to spend immediately 


improvement. 


voted Memphis $3,000,000 available soon 
|for water construction; Bluff City garage 
contract’ $50,000 for building; veterans’ 
hospital construction $89,000. Your wire 
relayed me in Nashville, where I made 
personal survey. Mailing report for Nash- 
ville and Memphis giving details and 
sources. Situation brightening.” 





|More Destitute Families 
Seek Relief at St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo.: “Hurried survey reveals 
following facts: Citizens Committee on 
Relief and Employment states applica- 
tions for relief of destitute families in 
March continue heavier than in January 
j}and February. Committee’s funds 
being depleted and appeal to citizens is 
being made for $300,000 necessary to 
carry on relief measures. Local Federal 
Reserve Bank states industry increasing 
moderately and distribution of merchan- 
dise beginning to move upward. Employ- 
ment situation slightly improved though 
still unusually large surplus of skilled and 
common labor. No improvement in em- 
| ployment among clerical help. Barometers 
|of St. Louis business conditions for Feb- 
ruary prepared by Post-Dispatch range 
from three-tenths of 1 per cent to 16.1 
per cent below level of year ago. Indus- 
trial club states February building per- 
mits decreased 24 per cent compared with 
February average for —— five-year 
period. Following construction proposed: 
/One hundred thousand dollar chapel at 
Firmin Desloge Hospital, $300,000 mauso- 





St. Louis Elks Club building. 


Salt Lake City, Utah: 
;ment in vicinity more optimistic regard- 
ing present employment conditions. Peak 
of unemployment passed and emergency 
thought to be over for time being, accord- 
ing to Backman, secretary, local Chamber 
of Commerce. Not over 3,500 men now un+ 
employed compared to 6,500 at peak. 
Secretary Community Chest reports sea- 
sonal decrease in registration of social 
service cases. February registration 921 
compared to 1,092 in January. Further 
reduction indicated for March. 


(A summary of the construction 
projects recorded for the week as an- 
nounced by the Public Works Section 
of the President’s Emergency Commit- 
tee for Employment, totaling more 
than $145,000,000, will be printed in 
full text in the issue of March 25.) 


‘Report Filed in Suit 
On Beach Pollution 





Supreme Court Grants to April 
6 for Filing Exceptions 


The report of Edward K. Campbell, spe- 
cial master in the “beach pollution” suit 
between New. Jersey and the City of New 
York, recommending limitations on the 
refuse disposal hy New York City in the 
Atlantic Ocean off the New Jersey coast, 


of the United States March 23. 


Mr. Campbell found that the city’s sys- 
tem of dumping its refuse in the ocean, 
only to have it washed back upon the 
New Jersey shore, rendered the numerous 
beaches dangerous to health. The re- 
moval of debris cast up on the beaches, 
he reported, was costing the New Jersey 
cities large sums annually. 

Both New York City and the State of 
New Jersey were granted until April 6 
to file exceptions to the report. The 
hearing on any exceptions filed was set 
for April 30. Briefs are to be on file on 
or before April 20 with the date for re- 
ply briefs set for April 27. 
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are | 


leum at Oakgrove Cemetery, $75,000 East | 


General senti- | 


Demand starting for | 
Local plant now on 3-day} 


$2,500,000 constructing new lines to Jack- | 
son and other points in Tennessee. Bonds | 








Hands Down Decision Dis- 
missing Complaint of 
Connecticut in Regard to 
Connecticut River 





The Supreme Court of the 
States, March 23, handed down its decree 
in the Connecticut-Massachusetts water 
diversion dispute arising out of the latter 
State’s project for supplying Boston and 
the metropolitan area with water from 
the Connecticut River watershed. 

The Connecticut bill of complaint, filed 
in the cause, Connecticut v. Massachu- 
setts, No. 12, Original, was ordered dis- 
missed in an opinion handed down on 
Feb. 24 by the court. It had been charged 
that the proposed diversion would ad- 
versely and harmfully affect Connecticut 


United 


Action of Farm Board in Discontinuing Stabi- 
lization Buying 


on the cheaper wheat when it is available. 
They have been quite successful in this 
operation, he believes. 


The decision of the Federal Farm 
Board, announced March 22, to discon- 
tinue the stabilization program of buy- 
ing up the surplus, was brought about 
primarily from two causes, Senator Mc- 
Nary (Rep.), of Oregon, Chairman of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee, declared 
orally March 23 following a conference 
with the Board. 


These causes were, he said, first, that 
with a prospective surplus of 250,000,000 
bushels on July 1, the Board would not 
have adequate capital to continue opera- 
tions, and, second, if dispositior should 
be made of the present holdings, the new 








[Continued from Page 1.) 


fiscal year would be opened with probably 
twice that amount of holdings, with in-} 
adequate storage facilities. 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, in dis- 
cussing the action of the Board, declared 
that the action will “naturally revive” 
the equalization fee, debenture, or some 
other plan of handling the surplus. This 
attitude was taken also by Senator Dick- 
inson (Rep.), of Iowa. 

Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, in 
| discussing the problem, declared that he 


use of the river, for power, agriculture, 
fishing and water supply. 

The decree of the court dismissing the 
complaint did so “without prejudice to the | 
right of the complainant (Connecticut) to 
maintain a further suit against the de- 
fendant at any time in the future when 
it shall appear that substantial interests 
of the State of Connecticut are being in 
fact injured. or are about to be injured, 
through a material increase of the amount 


somewhere between 
and 200,000,000 bushels of wheat stored, 


it will not only greatly depress the mar- 


local banks. 


Statement on Disposal 


that he felt that all the officials regarded | 
it as an emergency measure. 


It is evident, he declared, that some 
scheme must be worked out. The deben- 
ture or the equalization fee might be too ; 
badly handicapped to work in this exi- | 
gency, he said, but some such plan should 
have been employed from the first. | 

A statement issued by Senator Borah 
regarding the action follows in full text: 

It had to be done and I presume it 
were well that it were done quickly. The 
so-called stabilizing program had to have 
an end. It was leading to disaster. But 
if the farmer must face the market of 
1931 without the aid of the Government, 
he at least ought to be permitted to face 
it without being embarrassed or handi- 
capped by the Government. There is now 
150,000,000 bushels 





| 
piled up, with the possibility that it may | 
be put upon the market at any time. If | 
this condition is permitted to continue, | 





ket, but it will greatly embarrass the 
farmer in the matter of credits with the 





| 


of waters * * * diverted or to be di- 
verted.” : 


Measures to Prevent 
Municipal Defaults 
Urged in New Jersey 








Public Debt of Counties and 
Cities More Than Doubled 
In Seven Years, Says Tax 
Survey Commission 





[Continued from Page 1.1 


of municipal default occurring under New 
Jersey laws affects adversely the credit 
rating of all municipalities of the State. 


It is the view of the commission that 
the State’s municipalities generally have 
been plunged in “a vicious type of install- 
ment buying,” and it is shown that under 
the existing laws “there need not be even 
a first ‘down payment’ on an improve- 
ment until a lapse of two years.” 

In consequence most communities are 
devoting increasingly large proportions of 
tax revenues to debt service, while a few 
have already mortgaged their ratables be- 
yond the limit’ of safety, some to the ex- 
tent of 80 or 90 per cent of assessed valu- 
ation. 

Advance Payment Favored 

It is declared that payment for every 
general improvement and for the munici- 
pality’s share of every local improvement 
should be begun in advance, the advance 
payment being in an amount equal to or 


greater than the subsequent annual debt | 


Service charge. 

The commission endorses without qual- 
ification the planning and budgeting of 
public improvements and calls attention 
to the fact that the omission of improve- 
ment expenditures from the present 
municipal and county budgets excludes 
from budgetary control roughly one-third 
of the entire expenditure of local govern- 
ment. 

The present practice of authorizing ex- 
penditure for improvements without 
budgeting and without any advance ap- 
propriation out of current tax funds, is 
concluded to be in itself a sufficient ex- 
planation for extravagant and improvi- 
dent use of borrowed money. 


It is stated that “Improvements to be | 


financed by borrowing should be planned 
and presented for consideration annually 
at the same time that the current budget 
is reviewed. The improvement plans 
should be voted in the same manner that 


current appropriations are voted, under |- 
adequate publicity to picture fully the fi- | 
is proposed, | 
| however, to provide for unforeseen ex- 


nancial consequences.” It 
penditures after the passage of the im- 
provement budget as is done in case of 
the current budget. 


Notification of Cost Advised 
_ Following the same principle of requir- 
ing tha. the burden of the debt be fully 
understood before authority to incur it is 
given, it is recommended that the indi- 
viduals to be assessed for local improve- 





was ordered filed by the Supreme Court. 


ments be notified in advance of the esti- 
mated amount of the assessment. In this 
way the taxpayer is forced to picture the 
real effect of the-proposal on him. 

The enactment into law of another im- 
portant proposal relative to the critical 
examination of contemplated capital ex- 
penditures, would grant to a “reasonable 
per cent of the taxpayers” the right to 
file an appeal, the effect of which would 
be to defer the authorization of the ex- 
penditure and to require that the neces- 
sity for and the amount of the expendi- 
ture be studied by a State commission. 

The findings of the commission would 
not be binding upon the community, but 
would be referred to the governing body 
and given full publicity before further 
action could be taken. 

The report and recommendations cover 
comprehensively other matters of debt 
administration. Actual intérest rates paid 
by most municipalities are found to be 
too high. 

It 1s recommended that municipalities 
be given an opportunity to sell their se- 
curities through a State office that will 
offer expert assistance and furnish a cen- 
ter to which bond buyers will apply. It 
is recommended that interest rates be re- 
viewed and as necessary limited by a com- 


mission composed of local and state of- 
ficials. 





Oklahoma to Consider 
Revision of Constitution 


OKLAHOMA CITY, Oxxa., March 23. 


Governor William H. Murray has issued 
a proclamation calling a meeting on April 
6 of a committee of 21 members to study 
the Oklahoma Constitution and make 
recommendations for its revision. 

The committee was appointed by the 
Governor under authority of a resolution 
adopted by the recent Legislature. ' 


The Governor stated orally that it was 
his opinion that the committee should 
proposed constitutional 
of 


prepare several 
amendments to be submitted to a vote 
the people. 

He suggested that the Clerk of the Su- 
preme Court, Insurance Commissioner, 


ernor instead of being elected. 


aaencnne 


event of death. 


| in.” 


Labor Commissioner, Attorney General, 
Secretary of State, Commissioner of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, and other minor State 
officials shuld be appointed by the Gov- 


He recOmmended consideration of an 
intermediate appellate court to relieve 
work of the State Supreme Court, and de- 
clared & Proposed amendment should be} cember was 70 per cent, while January 
adopted to allow compensation awards in| showed a decrease to 56% 


continues, as formerly, to favor the equal- 
ization fee plan of disposition of the sur- 
plus. 


Equilization Fee 


Believed to Be Best 


Senator McNary expressed himself as) 
believing that the equalization fee plan 
is the “most practicable” method yet de-| 
vised for the segregation of the surplus, | 
by selling abroad with the producer de- 
fraying the cost. 

The difficulty of all such plans, nowever, 
he added, is that if we should attempt 
to operate through any of these bounty 
plans, “where are we going to sell?” The 
Oregon Senator declared that he is most | 
concerned over the 250,000,000 bushel sur- 
plus in prospect on July 1. 

“The Board is confronted with this prop- 
osition,” he declared. “Before any further 
operation can be made, the stocks must | 
be reduced, the surplus must be merchan- 
dised, and adequate storage facilities must | 
be provided. I am interested in what we 
are going to do with the surplus this! 
year. The nations of the world are watch- 
ing with anxious eyes, and any attempt to 
sell abroad might be met with an em- 
bargo against the sale of all our products.” 


Another way, he said, which is more} 
practicable, is to retain the stocks, store 
it away, and by orderly marketing dispose 
of it through the channels of trade here 
and in other countries. This, he pointed 
out, would require additional storage facili- 
ties for the holding. 

Carrying charges on wheat, he said, is 
about 12 cents per month, while physical | 
deterioration is almost infinitisimal. He | 
declared that Congress would not be} 
averse to appropriating adequate funds to 
provide for such holding. 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Idaho Senator Declares 
Marketing Plan Has Failed 


Senator Borah, in discussing the ac- 
tion, declared that he thinks “it is con- 
ceded” that the marketing plan has gone 
to pieces, and declared that it was ac- 
cepted by Congress because it couldn't | 
get anything else. 

If shortage of funds is responsible for 
the Board’s action, he said, “it is high | 
time Congress should know of it and act.” 

“I-am not in favor of continued buy- 
ing,” he said, “and I have opposed it 
from the first. If the Board has no more 
funds, it is proof positive that it is a 
suicidal scheme that they are engaging 


Senator Borah declared that he felt no 
surprise at the action of the Board, and 


British Cotton Trade Seeks 


The problem of producing a stiff cot- 
ton collar at a sufficiently low price to 
| permit of its being discarded after once 


in Lancashire, as part of a new-uses-for- 
cotton campaign conducted by the British 
industry, the Department of Commerce is 
informed in a report from Trade Com- 
missioner, Mr. William L. Kilcoin, London. 

The extension of new uses for cotton 
offered great potential possibilities for 
Lancashire, the Englishman stated, and 
he urged manufacturers and allied trade 
interests to give attention and support to 
this movement. As an example, he 





pointed out that the boot and shoe in-| 
dustry should provide a much larger out- | 


let for cotton goods. 


Cheap Disecardable Collar | 


wearing is now the subject of research} 


|.extent, and so with other States. 


‘Classified Population 





The box toe now made from leather and 


fiber composition, he contended, could be| 


strengthened by a heavy cotton cloth; 


cotton linings could be increased in area’ 


and the heel could be made up of com- 
pressed or laminated layers of cotton— 


Issued by the Department of Commerce. | 





Broadcast Deviations 


Found to Be Fewer 


Stations Improve Efforts to 
Keep Within Bands 
Broadcasting stations are improving) 


in their efforts to keep within the broad- 
casting bands allotted to them by the 


Federal Radio Commission, according to | 
W. D. Terrell, Director of the Commerce | 
in com-| 


Department's Radio Division, 
menting upon the increase in January, 
1931, over December, 1930, in the number 
of stations which have deviated less than 
100 cycles from the allotted mark. The 
Radio Commission ruling permits devia- 
tion up to 500 cycles. 

The Division, during the month of Jan- 
uary, measured at different 
throughout the country the frequqency 
(kilocycles-wave lengths) of 365 United 
States broadcasting stations. The fre- 
quencies of these stations were measured 
for an aggregate of 7,934 times. The 
measurements were taken at various 
times during day and night and it was 
ascertained that 54 stations at no time 
deviated 100 cycles (1/10 of a kilocycle) 
or over and 104 deviated less than 200 
cycles (2/10 of a kilocycle). 
seen that the remaining 207 stations out 
of the 365 measured, consequently, devi- 
ated more than 200 cycles. 


In comparison with the measurements | 


made during December, the figures for 
January show quite a decided iniprove- 
ment. During December 10's per cent 
of the stations measured deviated 


per cent deviated under this mark. Those 
deviating under 200 cycles in December 
amounted to 1944 per cent against 28% 
per cent during January. The percentage 
of those deviating over 200 cycles for De- 


per cent.— 
Issued by the Department of Commerce. 





localities | 


It will be| 


less | 
than 100 cycles, whereas in January 15| 


Is Deemed Essential 


It seems to me the very least the Gov-| 
ernment can do is to give the absolute as- | 
surance that this wheat will not be put 
upon the market until the world price has 
reached at least $1.50 a bushel and then 
only in such amounts as will not mate- 
rialy lower the price. I can see nothing 
but the greatest embarrassment if this 
200,000,000 bushels, more or less, are per- 
mitted to remain with the intimation that, 
it may be put upon the market at any 
time. In some way this problem ought to 
be solved. I would rather see it ground 
into flour at the Government expense and 
sent to China than remain as it is. It 
would pay in the end to do so. 

It is too late to talk about anything 
like systematic crop reduction this year,| 
if it is ever practicable. Every appeal 
possible was made to the farmer during 
the war to enlarge his wheat acreage. And 
while you can enlarge without any coop- 
eration, you can not decrease acreage so 
easily. For instance, Kansas may reduce 
slightly, Nebraska may increase to some 
Prior 


| to the war we were only exporting on an 


average of less than 100,000,000 bushels of 
wheat a year—and one year it reached 
as low as 50,000,000 bushels. And had it 


|not been for the war, we likely would not | 


be exporting wheat at all at this time.| 
And it is entirely probable that in the 
course of years and after the farmer has} 
an opportunity to adapt his soil and his 
efforts to other lines, he will reduce his 
acreage of wheat. But such things can/ 
not be done at the suggestion of a farm 
board over night. 





Of Kentucky Announced | 


The Director of the Census announces 
the population of Kentucky classified by 
color, nativity, and sex, as returned in 
the 1930 census, together with the number 
of persons 21 years of age and over, and 
the foreign-born white population by citi- 
zenship. The total population of the State 
on April 1, 1930, was 2,614,589, comprising 
1,322,793 males, and, 1,291,796 females, or 
an excess of 30.997 males over females. 
There were in the State 2,388,364 white) 
persons, 226,040 Negroes, and 185 of other |} 
races, the last including Mexicans, In- 
dians, Chinese, Japanese, etc. -As com- 
pared with the number in 1920 (2,180,-! 
560), the white population shows an in- 
crease of 9.5 per cent while the Negro 
population (which numbered 235,938 in 
1920) shows a decrease of 4.2 per cent. 

The white population included 2,269,540 | 
natives of native parentage, 96,984 natives’! 
of foreign or mixed parentage, and 21,840/ 
foreign born. Of the whole number of for- 
eign born, 15,444 were naturalized, 1,255 | 
had taken out their first papers, and 
3,306 were returned as alien, with reports 
on citizenship missing for 1,835. Alien 
foreign-born whites represented one-tenth | 
of 1 per cent of the population in 1930, | 
as compared with two-tenths of 1 per 
cent in 1920. 

The population 21 years of age and over 
numbered 1,422,434, or 54.4 per cent of the 
total. The foreign-born white population | 
21 years of age and over amounted to 21,-| 
196, of which number 3,002 were returned 


as alien.—Issued by the Bureau of the 
Census. 
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Order Sent Especially to 
Diplomatic and Consular 


Officers, Says Department 
Of State 


Explanation of the new _ regulation 
against the use of diplomatic and special 
passports in traveling to Russia was made 


orally by the Acting Secretary of State, 
Wilbur J. Carr, March 23. 


Mr. Carr stated that there was noth- 


}ing new in the departmental order ex- 


cept for the fact that the order had been 
sent to all American diplomatic and con- 
sular officers informing them that the De- 
partment looked with disfavor upon 
travel through Russia by holders of spe- 
cial and diplomatic passports. 


The Department of State has been dis- 
couraging travel by American officials 
with special passports in Russia for sev- 
eral years, Mr. Carr stated. A special pass- 
port certifies that the holder is traveling 
on the official business of the United 
States Government, Mr. Carr explained, 
and of course since the United States does 
not recognize Russia, it can have no offi- 
cial business there. Officials traveling in 
Russia merely give rise to misunderstand- 
ing and possible incidents. 


Requests Were Numerous 

Cases became so numerous in which 
American consuls telegraphed to the De- 
partment thinking they could return to 
the United States by way of Russia that 
we thought it best to send out a general 
order announcing the policy of the De- 
partment, Mr. Carr stated. 

Asked whether the order applied to 
members of Congress, Mr. Carr stated that 
it did, but added that the Secretary of 
State had the right to make special dis- 
pensation in regard to a Congressman. 
The order, Mr. Carr stated, is not directed 
at members of Congress or Senators but 
at the average American official carrying 
a special passport. 


If the United States recognized Russia 
there would be no occasion for the new 
passport order, Mr. Carr said. Obviously 
there would be no harm in an officer of 
this country carrying an official passport 
entering any country the United States 
recognized, but for him to go into a coun- 
try on official business which the United 


| States does not recognize, is absurd on the 


face of it, Mr. Carr added. 


Governor Reviews 
Bills in New Mexico 

Says 15 of 24 Administration 
Measures Were Passed 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., March 23, 
Governor Arthur Seligman has an- 


| nounced that 15 of the 24 administration 


bill were enacted by the Legislature, 
which adjourned March 14. 

While some of the bills did not pass 
in the form in which they were intro- 
duced, he said, he achieved his purpose 
through riders to other bills or incorpo- 
rating his idea in the body of another 
measure. 

“When I got what I wanted I consid- 
ered my administration bill as passed,” 


#e said, “whether the bill incorporating 


the idea separately was killed or not.” 
The measures he did not get, the Gov- 
ernor said, were the absent voter law, an 
amendment to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, reapportionment, tax measures, 
and bills relating to the Department of 


| Justice, Purchasing Bureau, Motor Ve- 
|hicle Supervising Agent and Public 
| Monies. 


Educators Will Confer 
In Spokane on April 8-9 


William John Cooper, United States 
Commissioner of Education, has called a 
conference of educators to be held at 
Spokane, Wash., April 8 and 9, for dis- 
cussion of education for the changing 
American home. 


The meeting will be the third dealing 
with home economics called by the Office 
of Education and will be held in coopera- 
tion with the State University of Idaho, 
and the State College of Washington. The 
two previous conferences met at Cincin- 
Ohio, and Ames, Iowa.—fSsued by 
the Department of the Interior. 
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During Economie 
Distress Praised 


Mrs. Hoover Expresses Her 
Appreciation in Address 


Under Auspices of Emer- 


gency Committee 


Describing the achievements of the 
women and girls of the Nation in times 
of drought and unemployment, Mrs. Her- 
bert Hoover expressed her appreciation 
and that of the President and his Emer- 
gency Committee for Employment for the 
efforts of “those who have helped so vali- 
antly,” March 23 in a radio address. 

Speaking from the White House over a 


network of the National Broadcasting | 


Company and under the auspices of the 
Women’s Division of the Emergency 
Committee, Mrs. Hoover conveyed her 
thanks to organizations of women and 
girls throughout the Girl Scouts. Her 
address follows in full text: 

Peggy Starr and Lois Kuhn of the Girl 
Scouts, I am very glad that as your Hon- 
crary President it has fallen to my lot 
to receive from you this report of the 
activities of the Girl Scouts during this 
period of drought and unemployment and 
consequent want. 

I have already read another copy of 
your report, so that I might know some- 
thing more of its detail before we met 
here for these few minutes for formal 
presentation and it has given me emphatic 
satisfaction—and is just the kind of re- 
port that I should expect from the Girl 
Scouts. 


Seek to Give Aid 


As you say, one of the most loyally 
followed of our laws is that “a Girl Scout's 
duty is to be useful and to help other 
people at all times.” Girl Scouts try. 
always, to find out what is the greatest 
need around them, and then to take 
their full share of responsibility in over- 
coming that difficulty or improving those 
adverse conditions. And I may say in 
passing, that when you have grown ac- 
customed to doing this when you are 
young, it will be easy for you to see and 
meet your larger responsibilities on a 
larger scale when you are older. 

Again, another law is that “a Girl 
Scout is a friend to all, and a sister to 
every other Girl Scout.” So when, now, 
an unusually large proportion of our Scout 
sisters and brothers, and of the friends 
we do not know, are in dire distress for 
lack of such absolute necessities as food 
and warmth and clothing and medicines 
Girl Scouts, as naturally as their elders, 
plan what they may do to help. 


Drought Causes Need 
Because of a devastating drought that 


has fallen upon the just and the indus-! 


trious almost as hardly as upon the unjust 


and the lazy, there is great want of these , 


necessities over larger areas in our coun- 
try. And over nearly all of our country 
there is a considerable sprinkling of our 
population, even of the very friends nearby 
whom we know, and of our Girl Scout 
sisters or perhaps of the very sisters of 
our own blood, who are suffering because 
there is not enough work wanted done in 
the world just now to keep busy all who 
want to work. In the actual drought re- 
lief there was little that the Girl Scouts 
could do. That is where their fathers, 
and some of the mothers, could and do 
still act, in helping the farmers through 
the coming year until another crop is in 
And the United States Department of 
a. was empowered to furnish spe- 
9 1 help for this purpose. 


For assistance in the matter of widely 
Scattered unemployment, the President 
created a special Emergency Committee 
for Employment. The work of this com- 
mittee, and particularly of the Woman's 
Division thereof, we have heard described 
over the radio on recent Tuesday after- 
noons at four o'clock. Mrs. Alice Dick- 
son gave an excellent summary of its 
accomplishments to date at four o'clock 
on Feb. 24. I remember that one of her 
closing sentences was: “The women of 
this country have been superb in their 
individual efforts to meet the need of the 
hour—each from her own door step—from 
30,000,000 homes. They have rallied to the 
President's call for their support, each for 
her own community. They are the volun- 
teers on whom we depend.” 








Help in Finding Work 

Mrs. Dickson was talking then about 
actually finding actual work to do for 
those who had none. In this, the Girl 
Scouts and the other girls of their age 
helped much, but naturally there was not 
as much scope for their activities in this, 
either, as in helping with the resulting 
distress consequent upon the unemploy- 
ment and the drought. It is but natural 
that girls should find much that they 
could do here, and I shall not describe 
their accomplishment, so well told by 
Mrs. Nicholas Brady, chairman of the 
Girl Scouts National Board, at 4 o'clock 
on Feb. 20. 

The great band of 250 active Girl 
Scouts, with the other 250,000 or more 
who have been Girl Scouts but who have 
now grown beyond the age of active mem- 
bership, shows a typical cross section ot 
the women and girls of the United States 
For there are Girl Scouts from every sec- 
tion of our country, from Portland, Maine, 
to Portland, Oreg., from St. Augustine to 
San Francisco—from rich and from poor 
fiom city and from countryside—from 
seashore and from mountain height 
yea, and from employed and unemployed 
alike. 


So the Girl Scouts but represent the 
girls and women of this country, in meet- 
ing and to a large degree overcoming the 
threatening disaster of the national sit- 
uation, 


Others Have Helped 


Not for a moment that we are minimiz- 
ing what the men and the boys have done! 
That we know, and it is marvelous. But 
since this time is especially allotted to 
talk about the result directly and indi- 
rectly accomplished by the women and 
girls, and especially about the efforts of 
the Girl Scouts in response to the ap- 
peal of the Woman's Division of the Pres- 
ident'’s Emergency Committee for Employ- 
ment, we will now omit others equally 
praiseworthy, in other lines—so many 
others! 


And as the Girl Scouts have done, so 
have worked the members of the 4-H 
Clubs, the Girl Reserves, the Campfire 
Girls, the Busy Bees of Utah, and girls 
in school and church and neighborhood 
groups without number. So, too, have 
their older sisters in their affiliations— 
in college groups, in the Young Women's 
Christian Association, in the Young Wo- 
men’s Hebrew Association, in Catholic 
Welfare clubs—and in others. And in 
the larger, wiser, more experienced ways 
of their added years, so have worked the 
women of the country—from the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, from the 
Parent-teachers associations, trom the 
business and professional women's clubs, 
from the churches—from innumerable for- 
mal and informal groups of national and 
of yery local signficance. 

I hope that all of you -heard some of 
those other radio speeches. That of Mrs 
John F. Sippel, president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs,—of Mrs. 
Jerome Hanauer, vice president of the 
Young Women's Hebrew Association,—and 








DR. PAUL M. PEARSON, of Penn- 
sylvania, is the first civilian gov- 
ernor of the Virgin Islands under 
American sovereignty. He re- 
cently received appointment from 
the President to succeed Capt. 
Waldo Evans, U. S. N. (retired). 
Administration of the Virgin 
Islands has been transferred 
from the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of the Navy to that of 
the Department of the Interior. 


of Miss Agnes Regan, executive secretary 
of the National Council of Catholic 
Women. Oh, there are so many others, 
my time is too short to even read the long 
list that is before me. 

As Girl Scout troops try to find the peo- 
ple in their communities who are in need 
of the kind of assistance they can give 
so the American women, across the conti- 
nent, have tried to find the needs of the 
distressed in large numbers throughout 
the country, and to meet those needs, in 
food, in warmth, in clothing and in medi- 
cines ,while these needs last 

To bc surc, many are always thus en- 
gaged in good works—just as many are al- 
ways in want, some chronicly so. But as 
this year there are many more in want 
than are usually, especially those through 
no fault whatever of their own—so this 
vear there are many more engaged in or- 
ganized, tireless helpfulness—until we may 
affirm that most of the women of our 
country have been actively helping. 


Many Receive Benefit 
You who are listening in at the other 
end of this wonderful newly-discovered 
thing called the radio, each and every one 
of you has been doing what you could to 


»help in your own neighborhood—you have 


given additional work where you could 
you have postponed the burdens of full 
payment of debts, of rent, of loans, or 
mortgages, of those whom Fate and not 
their own shortcomings have handicapped 
You have helped tactfully wfth food, with 
coal, with clothing, those of your friends 
who were facing a more strenuous period 
than you were yourself, as well as those 
strangers a mile away whom formerly 
you knew not even of. You have made it 
possible that children might continue in 
school, sufficiently fed and clothed—that 
the girl in Commercial High School may 
finish her course in stenography and book- 
keeping, so that sne may find a paying 
position and help solve her own family’s 
problems next year—that the boy may 
continue in medical school in the career 
for which he has such a passion, instead 
of having to take a permanent place 
in his uncle's store, for which he has no 
aptitude. 


Work of Ked Cross 

Then, when you have finished a survey 
of your own community, and nave done 
all that seems viial there, you strike its 
balance, you older ones of the much ex- 
perience and stable organizations, to learn 
whether afier everyone in your community 
is cared for, you still have not exhausted 
your resources, but have something left 
with which to help the less fortunate 
elsewhere—or whether you find yourselves 
at the end of your pocketbooks and flour 
bins, and still see many shortly to suffer 
for food or warmth unless outside succo1 
comes. Then it is that the value of the 
widely flung national organizations is 
seen—the ones who can take from the 
still-supplied outstretched-hand of the 
giving on one side, and place its largess 
in the empty han doutstreached for re- 
ceiving, on the other side 

And there is where the American Red 
Cross comes in—that organization to 
which we all belong—that power which 
comes to the aid of the community in a 
Crought area, when the community has 
done its best, bui still cannot cope with 


{the circumstances. The Red Cross acts 


between communities, between sections, 
between organizations, as we individuals 


act between  individuals—helping the! 


strong in this place to care for the weak 
in that. 

There is one factor about this whole 
episode of national emergency relief that 
stirs me deeply. At all times there are 
widely scattered cases of emergency dis- 
tress in all parts of our country Our 
cities and towns, on the whole, are pre- 
pared to assist those individuals or fam- 
ilies. 

Country Conditions 

But couniry conditions nave been more 
difficult to manage; county and townships 
have frequently not been as successful in 
arranging for this as have towns, and the 
problem, of course, is much more diffi- 
cult. My heart turns to these families 
How can we reach them in their need? 

I have heard very much in past weeks, 
yes, even through past months, of the 
work the American women have been 
doing, of the spiendid spirit they have 
been showing and encouraging. I am 
only too glad to be the one asked to ex- 
press this general appreciation to all the 
women and girls in the country who have 
been participating generously. 

President's Attitude 

The Presiaent, I know, 1s most apprecia- 
tive of the achievement of the organiza- 
tion with which you are all cooperating, 
the Women's Division of The President's 
Emergency Committee for Employment. 
He said, as the coming clouds of depres- 
sion threatened, that a very large propor- 
tion of the work and of ihe spirit that 
would make the storm pass without con- 
summate destrucitisn would be due to the 
way in which the women met it. And he 
said that he knew they would meet this 
with the same spirit that they met their 
responsibility in the time of war, Is it 
not quite as important to save our country 
and our fellow country-men and women 
when war clouds do not hang upon the 
horizon as when they do? The President 
will want to express his appreciation for 
your cooperation with him, and with all 
the rehabilitating agencies, in his own 
way and time—but I do know that he is 
most appreciativé. I have been asked 
very specially to express to you all of the 
unstinted admiration and gratitude of 
Col. Arthur Woods, the Chairman of the 
President's Emergency Committee for Em- 
ployment, as well as of Dr. Lillian Gil- 
breth and Mrs. Alice M. Dickson, direc- 
tors of the women’s division of that Com- 
mittee, for the magnificiene way in which 
such a very great number of you—every 
single one of you who possibly could— 
have responded to every request or sug- 


gestion of theirs. And then from many | 


sources I know there is a group, which 
though unorganized and unable to ask 





Telephone Appeal 





“Efforts of Women | Cictlian Governor | Hlinois Requests 


Order Dismissing 


State Commerce Commis- 
| sion Files Petition Seek- 

ing Mandamus in Chicago 
| Rate Controversy 


The Illinois Commerce Commission on 
March 23 filed a petition for a writ of 


mandamus in the Supreme Court of the 
United States to compel the three-judge 
District Court for the: Northern District 
of Illinois to set aside its order denying 
the Commission’s motion to dismiss the 
Chicago telephone rate case in which the 
INinois Bell Telephone Company has thus 
far successfully contested the validity of 
Chicago telephone rate reductions pre- 
scribed by the Commission in 1923. 

After the District Court found the rates 
(affecting certain kinds of coin box serv- 
ice in the City of Chicago) were confisca- 
tory, the Commission brought the case be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

In a decision by Chief Justice Hughes 
on Dec. 1. 1930, the court, upon insufficient 
finding of fact by the trial court, said: 
“In order that the necessary findings may 
be made and such additional evidence 
as may be required for that purpose may 
be received, the decree is set aside and the 
cause remanded to the district court, spe- 
cially constituted as provided by the 
statute, for further proceedings in con- 
formity with this opinion, the restraining 
order entered in this suit to be continued 
pending further action of the district 
court.” 

Denial of Motions 


The Commission then filed a _ petition 
in the district court to dismiss the suit 
and to dissolve the restraining order, ac- 
cording to the petition just filed. That 
court was asked to enter a decree in the 
case for the period prior to the Su- 
preme Court’s mandate on the basis of 
certain findings of fact allegedly revealing 
that the attacked rates were constitu- 
tionally adequate for that period under 
the standard defined in the Supreme! 
Court’s opinion. The motions were denied 

It is charged in the petition for the 
writ of mandamus that the district court 


has “misconstrued” the opinion of the! establish confiscation, nor could it ad-| State action merely for the purpose of 


Supreme Court. The effect of its con- 
struction, it is said, will be to require | 
further proceedings for the reception of | 
evidence proposed to be offered by the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company. The 
evidence, it is set out, would take five 
months to prepare and the presentation 
of it to the court would consume at least | 
two years. 
Question of Refunds 

Under the Commission's interpretation 
of the high court's mandate, it is claimed 
that the record, as of Dec. 29, 1930, re- 
vealed that the attacked rates were con- 
Stitutionally adequate for the period prior 
to the mandate. This interpretation 
would permit the immediate refund to 
subscribers of overcharges withheld by 
the Chicago Telephone Company during 
the pendency of the litigation since Oct. 
1, 1923. The overcharges, with interest, 
is is declared, aggregate over $15,000,000. 

In the petition for the writ it is stated: 
“This court's opinion and mandate re- 
garding findings and evidence clearly con- 
templated that any new evidence by the 
Chicago company would be directed to- 
ward the proof of confiscation on the basis 
of the law as laid down by this court. 
As the Chicago company’s proposal of 


Test Denied Ruling 
On Unfriendly Alien 


Deportation for Urging Over: 
throw of Government Upheld 


The deportation of an alien upon the 
finding that he was a member of an or- 
ganization teaching, and distributing lit- 
erature, advocating the overthrow of gov- 
ernment by force of arms, involved in the 
case of Keramotsu v. Nagle, No. 729, will 
not be passed on by the Supreme Court 
of the United States as a result of its 
denial of a petition for a writ of certio- 
rari in the case March 23. | 

Sadaichi Kenmoisu, the petition stated, | 
was apprehended by the San Francisco 
police during a street demonstration on 
Dec. 14, 1930. It was noted that the San 
Francisco activities were part of a gen- 
eral demonstration throughout the coun- 
try, part of which was carried on before 
the White House in Washington. | 

Mr. Kenmotsu was charged with mem- 
bership in an organization which distrib- 
uted literature “advising, advocating or 
teaching the overthrow by force and vio- 
lence of the United States Government 
or of all forms of law.” 

Ordered deported by the Commissioner 
of Immigration, a writ of habeas corpus 
was sought in the district court and de- 
nied. The denial was approved by the} 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit. 


me to speak for them, is just as desirous 
that I should do so. I know, because I 
have heard from them in so many ways 
And those are the millions—think of it, | 
the millions of those you have aided. As 
they are so often dimly heard, or un- 
heard, in their appeals, which they are 
so shy or so reluctant in making, so are 
they even less articulate in thanks—be- 
cause so often there is no one to thank. 
No individual to whom to express appre- 
ciation, excepting the relief caller at the 
door, making essential inquiries or deliv- | 
ering impersonal parcels from some one 
else. But how they unburden their hearts | 
to these callers. From the latter I have 
heard innumerable tales of gratitude 
most eloquently expressed. Eloquent I 
cannot be, but I do rejoice in passing on 
to you, girls and women of America, the 
word that what you have done for those 
who have suffered innocently this year is 
borne in ever-affec.icnate and _ under- 
standing memory. 
Refers to Valiant Efforts 

And so it is with great joy. oh, Louis 
Kuhn and Peggy Starr, of the Girl Scouts, 
that I give to you the message of thanks 
from many and various persons and 
groups, and through you to all the Girl 
Scouts—and through the Girl Scouts to 
all the other organizations of women and 
of girls who have been helping so val- 
iantly during the months,—and who are 
going to continue helping valiantly as 
long as the need lasts—ever faithful to 
what, we trust, is a constantly diminishing 
demand. 

And through all these organizations, the 
appreciation goes out in the last analysis 
to their individual members,—and not 
even forgetiing those many individuals 
who have given, or who have worked, so 
liberally, according to their ability, even 
though they did not happen to be members 
of any established organization of aid. 

From the President, for work you have 
share as members of the Woman’s Divi- 
sion of the President's Emergency Com- 
mittee for Employment, from the officials 
of that Committee, from those you have 
aided, even from those yet to be aided, I 
|am delivering to you messages of heart- 
| felt gratitude. 





| Perspective of New Federal Building 














The new building in the National Capital to be occupied by the De- 


petitioners, 
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Tax Payments 


On Incomes Drop _ 


By 40 Per Cent 





| Treasury Says It Expects to; 

| Enter Money Market for 

| Additional Sums Before 
End of Fiscal Year 





[Continued from Page 1.) 
the decrease may not be as great propor- 
tionately through the remaining days of 
the month as it has been thus far, because 
the bulk of the collections during the last 
week of March normally are from delin- 
quent taxes. These should run about the 


calculations, although it was explained 


some corporations and individuals to make 
payments. 

In addition to the problem arising from 
the loss in revenue, the Treasury is faced 
with maturities in its debt that require 
immediate consideration. It is handi- 
capped, however, in making plans since 
it does not know yet how much it is going 
to be called upon to meet in increased 
expenditures in the next month or so. 


Maturities Due Soon 


| There are issues of bills amounting to 
| $214,000,000 falling due in May and two 
issues of certificates of indebtedness, ag- 
|gregating $584,000,000, maturing June 15, 
which will have to be refinanced. Besides 
these maturities, the Treasury has an- 
nounced that it will have to raise about | 
$200,000,.000 more in new money to meet 
the calls from the veterans’ loan appli- | 
cations so that a total of $800,000,000 in | 
financing will have to be handled with- 
out consideration being given to current 
requirements. The Treasury already has 
borrowed $100,000,000 for current require- 
ments tinis month, and the loss in revenue 


partment of Commerce is nearing completion. The photograph shows from income taxes makes it certain that 
the architectural treatment of the exterior, presenting a view of a additional new money will have to be ob- 


section of the facade in perspective. The building is one of the group | tained. 
of Federal administrative a comprised in the construction pro- 
gram for the National Capital. 


No thought is being given to questions 
of raising tax rates. Senators and House 
members have expressed opinions that the 


evidence could not and would not; tervention for seven years with valid higher taxes will have to follow the show- 


ing being made this month, but the Treas- 
ury is unwilling at this time to discuss 


versely affect the result contended for by | permitting the Chicago company to eX-| that course even as a possibility. The 
the district court could not | plore by evidence issues, the determination | subject is regarded as one to be dealt with 
delay entering a decree which would undo |of which could not have any possible | at a later time and after pressing prob- 
the effect of its improvident judicial in-' bearing on the ultimate decree.” ‘lems have been solved. 


The three keys to the 


An important new service to executives 


ECAUSE profitable selling is the chief problem of American business, 
the Banks of the Marine Midland Group have prepared and published 
a marketing manual covering New York State. 
This book has involved literally thousands of hours of expert work. The 
methods suggested, and the statistics tabulated are based on the experi- 
ence of successful industries in many different lines. 
In addition to these methods and statistics, 16 Marine Midland Banks, 


THREI 





same as heretofore, according te present | 


that there was strong possibility of a de- | 
cline in these also, due to inability of | 
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‘Mexico Asks Entry Bond 


Of Commercial Travelers 


The Mexican immigration authorities 
are now requiring all commercial travelers 
entering Mexico to give a bond for 500 
pesos ($250) or deposit that sum at the 
port of entry as a guarantee that such 
travelers will leave the country. at the 
expiration of the period for which they 
are allowed to enter, according to a cable 
from Commercial Attache George Wythe, 
Mexico City, March 19. The usual length 
of time for which commercial travelers’ 
permits are issued is six months.— 
Issued by the Department of Commerce. 
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ORLD’S GREATEST MARKET 






7 ESSENTIAL KEYS 





located in 16 New York State communities, offer an unusual Jocalized A METHOD hich sales effort can be 
knowledge of the areas served by each. Much of this knowledge is avail- economically concentrated and effectively con- 
: trolled. 


able in this manual. 
How to get this book 


All this information, plus a tested method of measuring sales opportunity 
makes this 106-page manual, ‘Profitable Selling in America’s Greatest 
Market,” of definite value to companies interested in New York State. 
If, as an executive of such a company, you wish to receive this book, 
address the Marine Midland Group, Inc., 701 Marine Trust Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The 16 Banks in New York State that compose the Marine Midland Group are: 


NEW YORK CITY....... Marine Midland Trust Company BUFFALO,..... pes ads Sasa dateisg 
SS os vee Se keeasene The Manufacturers National Bank of ‘Troy EAST AURORA....¢. Coeececcccesece 
BINGHAMTON....... a teatata ah Peoples Trust Compan PAMENNONE, 0:5 14:kbagh Rabaeae acne 





SOUMEON CITE oc n.s cc paccae Workers Trust Company LACKAWANNA 

CORTLAMD, « vs:cccnes er Cortland Trust Company MOUNNE 6c dceitavabhes te canadian 
ONTER Sg noo ac sdanaenaatece Union Trust Company TONAWANDA : Po 
ALBION...... car Orleans County Trust Company NORTH TONAWANDA,..... swesseae . 


LOCKPORT. Niagara County National Bank & Trust Company NIAGARA FALLS 
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Efficient Means 


To Utilize Waste 
Metals Studied 


Minerals Division of Depart- 
ment of Commerce Seeks 
To Put Scrap Industry on 
Sounder Basis 











[Continued from Page 1.] 
nage of metal in use? What percentage 
of this tonnage is dissipated? What is 
the ratio of reclaimed metal to its virgin 
production? What percentage of the 
yearly virgin production of a metal is lost 
S its uses and is, therefore, not amenable 


reclamation?” 

Were the answers to these questions 
available, many of the problems of the 
metal industries would be clarified. Also 
research work could be directed along the 
lines of finding a substitute for the 
ephemeral uses, thus liberating the metal 
for uses in other fields, as well as assist- 
ing in the building up of that invisible 
reservoir of metals in use which will by 
the lapse of time again be made available 
for the service of humanity. 

One of the outstanding problems of 
those interested in maintaining the ad- 
vancement of the industrial world is the 
insurance of an adequate supply to meet 
the requirements of future mineral users. 
The secondary or reclamation industry 
is an important contributing factor in 
this movement. 

To increase the tonnage of secondary 
metals annually available by the elimina- 
tion of the dissipating use of the primary 
material would no doubt reduce in part 
what appears to be at present an almost 
thoughtless waste. 

Gold Hoarding Cited 

The psychology of gold has retarded 
the advancement of uses which might 
make it unavailable in a short time. The 


hoarding of gold by governments as well | 


as individuals, has been the major factor 
in the building up of the world’s supply. 
The world’s annual production is but a 
fraction of 1 per cent of what is known 
to be the world’s hoarded supply. 


How long since some of this gold now | 


available was mined is a matter of specu- 
lation, but it does not seem too great a 
draft on the imagination to surmise it 
might well have been centuries ago. 

The building up of the gold supply of 





gram Also Essential, 
Of Federal 
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|leges, to Federal and State extension 
forces, to general farm organizations and 
to the cooperatives themselves for help 
in educating this country in the new prin- 
ciples and practices of marketing farm 
| products under a farmer-owned and con- 
| trolled system. 


From the beginning the Board has been 





short time after the Board met, initial 
steps were taken to correlate its work 
with that of the various educational forces. 
We have been working in close harmony 
with Dr. C. H. Lane and his co-workers 
connected with the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education, a governmental 
agency, and also with officials of the As- 
sociation of Land Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities. 


I am glad to say that Federal and State 
agricultural agencies are earnestly co- 
operating on a national educational pro- 
gram designed to acquaint farmers with 
the new developments in cooperative mar- 
Feting. The agencies participating in this 
correlated educational mcvement include 
the United States Department of Agri- 
cultural, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Federal and State extension 


ties, State departments of agriculture, 
general farm organiaztions, and farmers’ 
cooperatives. All of the agencies, along 
with the Federal Farm Board, are aiming 
at the same goal—that of developing a 





|more efficient and prefitable system of | 


| marketing products produced on the farm. 
| The task is of such magnitude that there 
is plenty of work for all. 


|Board Said to Be Judged 

|By Emergency Activities 

I want to point out why I think there 
jis such a vast and challenging piece ot 
|work ahead of the educators of this 
country. So far, the public generally and 
opponents of+the cooperative marketing 
movement particularly, have judged the 
| activities of the Farm Board by what has 
|and cotton. Stabilization operations are 
|considered by the Board to be purely of 
;an emergency character. The stabiliza- 





cooperating with established agencies a | 


groups, land-grant colleges and universi- | 


| been done to stabilize the price of wheat | 








Instruction in Farm Marketing |Plant Pigments 
Proposed for Public Schools 


Training of Teachers in Principles of Cooperative Pro- 





States Vice Chairman 
Farm Board 





from Page 1.) 


the importance of the long-time program 
| of the farming industry. A few days ago 
he made a statement in which he said, 
“There are two phases to the work of the 
Farm Board which might be broadly de- 
scribed as first, the long-time program 
}and second, the temporary measures to 
| deal with emergencies. The former (the 
|long-time program) is by far the more 
important since it seeks, through organ- 
ized effort on the part of the producers, 
to get agriculture on a permanently sound 
| financial basis. In the latter class are 
the wheat and cotton stabilization opera- 
tions growing out of the present business 
depression. Perhaps due to the fact that 
more publicity has been given to the 
| stabilization activities than to the major 
efforts of the Board in helping to develop 
an organized agriculture, there has been 
a tendency on the part of the public, 
particularly business men, to judge our 
work on the temporary measures rather 
than the activities designed to correct the 
basic ills of the farming industry.” 


Chairman Stone further said that “The 
long-time program seeks, through organ- 
ized action of producers to bring about 
these two results: First, the development 
|Of a marketing system that will return 
to the farmer the full market value of 
his product, based ou supply and demand 
conditions. Second, an adjustment of 
production, both quantity and quality, to 
| the potential consumer aemand.” 


Consumers, aS wel! as producers, will 
| benefit through a better system of co- 
| Operative marketing which will bring 
about lower costs of Ccistribution, better 
standards and grades, :mproved classes 
of products, and more stable prices. 

An efficient system of marketing under 
the control of farmers wili give the pro- 
ducers a living wage and should tend to 
minimize extreme swings in prices. There 
is a wide fluctuation in the prices of some 
of our agricultural products, particularly 
perishable crops such as fruits and vege- 
tables. Even where prices go to an ex- 
tremely low level, consumers do not always 
benefit in the long run, because extremely 
| low prices usually discourage planting the 
| next season, often resulting in a shortage 
of the commodity and higher prices to 





the world illustrates ‘a high degree of | tion element of the cooperative movement | the consumer. 


conservation which is attainable because |is Of importance but by no means as im- | 
of the little or no waste in the utilization | portant as the work being done on the) 


of this material. Abrasion constitutes 
probably the largest loss from the stand- 
point of dissipation. 

The utilization of mercury apparently 
illustrates the diametrically opposite fac- 
tor. The uses of mercury are such that 
the services rendered are such as to dis- 
sipate the metal and make it unrecover- 
able. Consider the major uses and the 
point becomes clearer—as a fulminate it 
is blown to atoms; as a chemical or drug 
(calomel) and also as an insecticide it is 
unrecoverable; as a pigment used as an 
antifouling paint for ship bottoms where 
the action of the sea water changes its 
form thus causing it to pass into solu- 
tion; mercury vapor light in which small 
quantities are used, and no attempt is 
made for its recovery; thermostats, ther- 
mometers, etc. 

Amount of Copper Large 

There seems to be authentic record 
that copper was used in the form of 
bronze in the year 3200 B. C. As to the 
amount now in use throughout the world, 
little is really known in an authentic 
way. It may be surmised that the amount 
is large in that few of the ancient or 
modern uses destroy the metal. 

Of the present uses which the metal 
serves, the one which destroys the largest 
part of the copper used yearly is in the 
manufacture of copper sulphate used as 
an insecticide or in the manufacture of 
fertilizers. ; 

For years one of the slogans used in 
its sale has been “Copper—The Everlast- 
ing Metal,” indicating that, broadly speak- 
ing, with the exception mentioned, the 
metal may be reused over and over again. 
It therefore, follows that as the quantity 
of metal in service becomes larger each 
year, the amount amenable for reclama- 
tion is increased proportionately. 

During the last few years the yearly 
production of virgin copper in the United 
States has amounted to approximately 
900,000 short tons. In addition to this 
there has been annually available for 
consumption some 500,000 tons of re- 
claimed or secondary copper derived from 
copper or brass scrap. 

Theoretically a tinie might be reached 
in the history of the consumption of a 
metal where the scrap recovery was suf- 
ficient to supply the larger part of the 
requirements, thus curtailing the consump- 
tion of the virgin product. 

Producers’ Plans Upset 

It may be inferred with a degree of 
accuracy that during the last few years 
the primary copper producers were not 
only astonished at the amount of scrap 
made available at price, bu@their plans 
were set awry by its availability. 


The everlasting quality of the metal | 


has its disadvantages at times. To the 
primary producer, an invention of a new 
use of copper which would rapidly dissi- 
pate it and render it unrecoverable from 
the standpoint of scrap recovery would 
be highly popular. It has been held by 
some that secondary copper does not in 
any way influence the sale priec of pri- 
mary production. This is a misstatement 
of a fact too well known to need any 
argument, and may be dismissed. 

The importance of the secondary trade 
to national welfare can not be exag- 
gerated, and the growth of the industries 
based upon the materials so saved from 
the waste dumps has become an integral 
part of our domestic and foreign com- 
merce. 

For many years the Bureau of Mines 
of the Department of Commerce has is- 
sued a yearly summary of the amounts 
of copper, zinc, lead, tin, antimony, alumi- 
num and nickel made available to trade, 


and the technology of the methods used | 


in their recovery. 
General Knowledge Lacking 


There is little or no general knowledge | 


as to the geographic sources of scrap cop- 
per and brass; reduction points; indus- 
tries solely dependent upon this material 
and industries partially dependent upon 
it. Is it economic to export the ma- 
terial? Is it commercial to import it? 
Of the total amount available, what is 
the percentage of recovery? Why is any 
wasted? What localities produce the larger 
amounts of scrap? What are the types 
produced? What are the various competi- 
tive factors within the trade itself? 

It is thought that the answers to these 
questions must be known before the scrap- 
metal industries are on a really sound 
basis. 

The position assumed by the Minerals 


Division of the Department in the Survey | 


is that of a confidential depository for 
trade information necessary in order to 
make the survey of value to the varoius 
associations interested. The final com- 
pilation will be in such form that 
identity of individual returns will not be 
discernible; it will deal with districts or 
States. 

The degree of the accuracy of the sur- 
vey as to the percentage of those making 
returns must rest with the members otf 
the associations at interest. © 


the | 


|long-time program. 

It is quite natural for the Board’s work 
|to be judged primarily by its emergency 
activities. Sensational elements that make 
boldfaced headlines in the 
}and magazines of this country have grown 
out of;emergency measures. 
that makes good news usually does not 
grow out of such long-time projects as 
those being developed in connection with 
cooperative marketing. 

I am inclined to believe that if the 
sound principles of cooperative market- 
ing involved in the long-time projects are 
to be passed along to farmers and con- 
sumers effectively we will have to depend 
primarily upon our vocational teachers, 
agricultural college and university profes- 
sors, county agents, field workers, general 
|farm organizations and cooperative asso- 
| ciations. 





General Study of Farm 


Marketing Is Predicted 


I do not think that teaching of coop- 
erative marketing principles will be lim- 
ited to rural schools or agricultural col- 
leges. In the future I believe children 
in our city schools and students in our 
colleges and universities will need to learn 
the fundamentals underlying our im- 
proved system of selling farm products. 
Troubles in agriculture spread to the na- 
tion as a whole, affecting both the city 
and the country. This can not be avoided 


- system of marketing and distribu- 
on, 

You do not need to have any doubt 
about the element of permanency in your 
work of teaching cooperative marketing. 
Opposition to the farmer's efforts to or- 
ganize will not put an end to cooperative 
marketing. Members of the Farm Board 
have great confidence in the soundness ef 
the movement and have little fear of the 
opposition that comes from selfish in- 
terests. 

Upon resigning as Chairman of the 
Federal Farm Board recently, Alexander 
Legge pointed out that those opposing 
the work of the Board are making a lot 
of noise but really represent a very small 
percentage of the American public. Their 
| Opposition is based, he says, on. two state- 
ments that seem rather conflicting—first, 
that the cooperative principle is all wrong 
and must fail because it is fundamentally 
unsound and unworkable, and, second, 
that it is seriously interfering with their 
privileges as handlers of agricultural com- 
modities. If the first condition were cor- 
rect, there should be no need of their 
being greatly concerned over their posi- 
tion, said Mr. Legge. 

The day Mr. Legge left he made this 
important and encouraging statement: 
“Personally, I have a greater confidence 
in the ultimate success of the program 
laid down by Congress in the Agricultural 
Marketing Act than when I undertook 
the work some 20 months ago.” 

I think you will be interested to know 
what James C. Stone, the new chairman 
of the Federal Farm Board, thinks about 





Lower Costs of Construction Revealed 


By Building Permits of Principal Cities 


[Continued 


Brooklyn, for 14 apartment houses to cost 
$2,500,000; in the Borough of Manhattan, 
for 3 office buildings to cost over $9,000,- 
| 000; in Yonkers, N. Y., for a public-school 
building to cost $1,250,000; in Chicago, 
for 4 public-school buildings to cost $6,- 
250,000; in St. Louis, for a hospital to 
| cost $1,000,000; in Omaha, for a hospital 
to cost $750,000; in Washington, D. C., 
for 3 apartment houses to cost nearly 
$3,500,000 and for an office building to cost 
$650,000; in Oklahoma City, for an office 
building to cost $1,500,000; the United 
States Government let a contract for a 












newspapers | 


Information | 


because of our complex and interdepend- | 





Comparative Decline Less Than in Corresponding Months | 
Of 1930, According to Department of Labor 


Education on Principles 
Of Cooperation Is Urged 


| There is ahead of us a long-time edu- 
cational job to insure that economic con- 
ditions are appreciated, that economic 
laws and forces are appraised and under- 
stood. The principles of cooperation must 
be disseminated and inculcated to offset 
the forces of a competitive disintegrating 
individualism. 

How this may best be brought about 
may well deserve thoughtful consideration. 
Existing agencies, such as the extension 
service, the vocational educational forces, 
the State departments of agriculture, the 
Federal Farm Board, and other organiza- 
tions will. play — respective parts. 

The program of “coordination and co- 
Operation among _ various’ educational 
agencies that-are working with the Farm 


receptive attitude among farmers toward 


This work must progress among children 
as well as adults. The full scope of -ef- 
ficiency will not appear unless the boys 
and girls—the coming generation—receive 


soundly organized, well-balanced educa- 
tional program, of which cooperative or- 
ganization is a fundamental portion. 

A fairly good start has been made in 
teaching cooperative marketing in our 
colleges and high schools but we must 
reach on down to the rural school which 
must become the key to unlock the door 
of economic and social security and sta- 
bility in the agricultural industry. For 
some time I have been wondering if at 
present rural school programs are designed 
to cope with the situation. Too often 
such programs are lacking in definite re- 
lationship to rural life. Too frequently 
they are but cheap imitations of pro- 
grams for tity schools. Not infrequently 
the instruction leads definitely away from 
rural life instead of toward it. Wherever 
such conditions exist, agricultural prob- 
lems grow progressively worse and not 
better. To the extent that they exist, 
they constitute a menace to some of the 
institutions on which the foundations of 
our greatness as a nation have been laid. 
They challenge the best thought of the! 





Board is doing much to promote a more lo 


the cooperative organization program. tion in th 


the benefit and stimulus resulting from a} 9. 











| 


Are Extracted in | 


| Laboratory Test 


Process for Separation of | 
| Coloring Matter Now Has | 
| Been Placed on a Semi-| 
commercial Basis 








Commercial extraction of pure | 
chlorophyll and yellow pigments—the 
coloring matter in plants—has been 
made pwssible by experiments con- 
ducted in the laboratory of the 
Biological and Organic Division, Bu- 
real of Chemistry and Soils, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
The two Federal chemists in charge 
of this work explain in the following 
article the scientific and practical 
importance of the research, and the 
laboratory procedure. 


By G. E. Hilbert, Ph. D., and 
F. M. Sehertz, Ph. D. 








Chemists, Department of Agriculture 
Chlorophyll, the green pigment of) 
plants, and haematin, the red pigment of 
blood, bear a close chemical relationship. 
|They differ chiefly in their inorganic | 
|constituents, the chlorophyll containing 
!magnesium and the haematiy, iron. 


Their functions in nature can be con- | 
sidered to be somewhat parallel. Haematin | 
acts as a carrier for oxygen, transporting 
it from the lungs to the parts of the! 
body where it is required. On the other| 
hand, chlorophyll with the aid of sun-| 
light, is instrumental in converting carbon | 
dioxide into sugars and cellulosic ma- | 
terial. 

Its method of operation in the plant | 
is very obscure and although many the-| 
ories have been advanced describing it | 
none as yet can be considered satisfac- | 
tory. To obtain a knowledge of the cor- | 
rect picture of this mechanism is of vital | 
importance not only in the study of cer- | 
tain plant diseases, but also in ascer-| 
taining the possibility of producing plant! 
products synthetically. 

Synthetic Pigment Forecast 


The problem of the structure of 
crforophyll, that is, of what simple units 
it is composed, has been attacked by nu- 
merous investigators, They have shown 
it to contain carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, | 
oxygen, and magnesium. | 

By chemical means they have been able | 
to break it down into various simple prod- 
ucts, the building stone of which is pyrrol, 
a nitrogen base found in coal tar. It is 
only a question of time before chlorophyll 
will be synthesized. This will help to 
throw considerable light on the role it 
plays in the plant. 

_ Two other chloroplast pigments occur 
in green plants. These are the so-called 
yellow pigments, carotin and xanthophyll. 
|Chlorophyll is usually present in such 
|large amounts and its green color is so 
predominant that the yellows can not be 
seen, 

_ However, in the Autumn the frost is | 
instrumental in converting the chlorophyll | 
to a colorless product. The yellow pig- | 
ments then make their appearance and 
are partially the cause of the beautiful 
yellow to orange color of the foliage. 


Functions Undiscovered 


There are various reasons why the yel- 
Ww pigments should be given due consid- 
In the first place, their func- 
e plant is as yet unknown, con- 
Sequently a chemical study of these pig- 
ments is being made in the hope: that it 
will throw some light on this problem. 

Secondly, carotin, which can be isolated 
aS a copper-colored crystalline ‘product, 
is known to be the precursor of vitamin | 
A—the vitamin essential for growth; that | 
is, on feeding carotin to the animal or- | 
ganism it is transformed in the body by 
some mild chemical reaction into vitamin 
A, accordingly in feeding experiments it 
Produces the same effect as the vitamin. 
The nature of thi§ change is at present | 
being investigated. 

Carotin is of considerable economic im- 
portance, It is responsible for the orange | 
color of carrots and the yellow color of | 
butter. It is well known that the butter 
obtained in the Winter months is usually 
of a very pale color, indicating a lack of 
carotin and vitamin A. 


Carotin Lacking ; 

This is essentially due to the fact that 
the cow has been fed on a diet of hay, in 
which, under the usual methods of dry- | 
ing, such as exposing to the sun for a| 
long period of time, the carotin has been 
destroyed. The lack of carotin in butter | 
may be avoided by feeding cows hay 
dried under proper conditions within 24 | 














nation for their elimination. 


| Training of Leaders: 
For Cooperative Groups 





schools rests with the’ teachers 


high schools and agricultural colleges. 


This deserves serious consideration by) acetone which takes up the chlorophyll 


those who are training teachers, county 
agents, cooperative leaders and farmers. 

One of the most important tasks for 
the educator is the training of leaders 
to manage cooperative organizations. | 
There is today a great shortage of men' 
trained to successfully manage coopera- 
|} tives. The work of training leaders to) 
|handle cooperative organizations in the 
;future rests upon the snculders of our 
| teachers in high schovis. colleges, and 











from Page 1.) 


| post-office building 

| Mex., to cost $503,000. 
Eseimated cost of new buildings, shown 
by permits issued in 295 identical cities 
of the United States by geographic divi- 
sions, showing: Estimated cost new resi- 
dential buildings, January, 1931, A; Feb- 
ruary, 1931, B. Families provided for in 
}new dwellings, January, 1931, C; Feb- 
ruary, 1931, D. Estimated cost new non- 
residential buildings, January, 1931, E; 
February, 1931, F. Estimated cost total 
construction ‘(including alterations and re- 
_ January, 1931, G; February, 1931, H. 


in Albuquerque, N. 











Perhaps a great part of the work of | commercial scale. 
starting a more extensive system of teach-| by extracting the dried leaf meal with 
ing cooperative marketing in the rurai| petroleum ether which removes all of the | 
in our | carotin. 


hours, or including carotin in their diet. 

In the study of the above problems it 
has been of first importance to improve 
the methods of the isolation of these pig- | 
ments and to place the process on a semi- | 
This has been done} 





The leaf meal is then extracted with 


and xanthophyll. This extract is trans- 
ferred to the large glass tube in which | 
after sundry operations the xanthophyll 
is separated from theechlorophyll. | 


universities. It is witrin the power of 
our educators to train ‘en so that they 
will know how to avoid the disastrous 
mistakes that result where men do not! 
understand the fundamentals of mer- 
chandising. 

In future years there wili be a great 
demand for men who ae not only prop- | 
erly trained but whose zympathy is with | 
the farmer in his effort to develop a sys- 
tem of marketing that will place agri- 
culture On an equal basis with other in- 
austries. Our investigations and our in- 
timate experiences reveal that one of the 
main difficulties with cooperatives is that 
they are too often managed by men who 
have not had sufficient training and ex- | 
perience in marketing. Such leadership 
has frequently led to unwarranted ad- 
vances to farmers On commodities and 
the holding of products off the market 
when they should have been sold. 

The 4,380 teachers of vocational agri- 
culture in this country can have a tre- 
mendous influence in the shaping of an 
agricultural program. ‘They are in daily | 
intimate contact with thousands of farm- 
ers and many thousands of farm boys 
and girls. In addition to their day classes, 
I understand that last year they con- 
ducted 2,600 night classes for adult farm- 
ers which were attended by more than} 
60,000 farmers and farm boys out of 
school. 


Marketing Courses 
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| cense pilots. 


; commission. 


lor for other purposes. 


| surance corporations. 


| service upon full salary. 
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Extraction of Chlorophyll From Plants : 

















Sea. 


The biological and organic division of the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, United States Department of Agriculture, has been conducting 


experimen ‘ 
has been successful in separati 
pigments. 
huge pyrex g 


and freed of accompanying impurities. 


The apparatus used in laboratory work is shown. 
lass tube cholorphyll is precipitated in petroleum ether 


ts in extracting chloroplast pigments found fn plants, and 
ng pure chlorophyll and the yellow 


In a 


The yellow pigments, caro- 


tin—precursor of vitamin A—and xanthropyll, are by-products ob- 
tained in the purification of chlorophyll; these pigments may be ob- 
tained from any species of leaves properly collected and dried. 





.. . Record of Bills in... 
STATE LEGISLATURES 





Aviation 
To regulate aviation and li- 


8. 35. 
Passed by Senate. Killed by 


Utah. 


se. ~ 
aN Va. H. 226. To create a board of aero- 


Changes in Status 





N. Y. A. Int. 911. To provide for pay- 
ment of compensation for death or disability 
not wholly due to or resulting from acci- 
dental injury arising out of and in course 
of employment. Killed. 


N. ¥. A. 1217. To provide for cooperation 


| with United States Employment Service and 


nautics. Passed by House and Senate. 
Banking: State Finance 
N. Mex. 8. 53. Defines the business of 
banking, prohibiting the use of the word 
bank, and providing penalties therefor. 
3 d by Governor. 
stab. x 78. Providing for monthly pub- 
lication of public expenditures. Killed. 
Crime: Prisons 
Mont. H. 34. To create a State bureau of 
criminal identification. Signed by Governor. | 
Ohio. H. 55. To repeal Ohio Criminal 
Syndicalism Law. Defeated by House. 
Utah. S. 28. Defining arson and providing 
punishment. Passed by Senate and House. 
Education 
Utah. S. 58. Providing for haff an hour 


a week in the schools to be devoted to moral 


and humane legislation. Killed. 
Elections 
N. Y. A. Int. 1730. To permit subst{tu- 


tion of new elections of remedy under cer- 
tain conditions. Killed. 
Food and Drugs 
sh. H. 171. 
os used on bottles for dairy products, 
etc. Failed to pass in House. 
Highways j 
N. J. S. 42. Provides for construction 
of wharves or docks by State Highway Com- 
mission. Passed by Senate and House. 
N. Dak. S. 157. Creating a State highway 
Passed by Senate and House. 
Insurance 
H. F. 211 To allow directors of 
mutual fire insurance companies 
maintain by advance assess~- 


Minn 
township, 
to collect and 


; ments an emergency fund nov over 10 mills 


per dollar of insurance in force. Passed by 
House and Senate. 

Nebr. S. 163. Relative to liability of 
members of mutual and assessment insurance 
companies. Passed by Senate and House. 


N. Y. A. Int. 696. Print 718. Relative 


| title for registered motor 


To provide for registration | 


to power of” cooverative fire insurance cor- | 


pdrations doing business on Ag ssment plan 
to borrow money to pay losses 
Killed by Committee. 

N. Y. A. Int, 697. Print 719. Relative to 
amount of risk insurable by cooperative in- 
Killed by Committee. 

N. Y¥. A. Int. 1348, Print 1457. To pro- 
vide that prohibition against rate } 
shall not apply t® brokers negotiating iInsur- 


ance on behalf of an assured. Killed by 
Committee. ; 

N. ¥. <A. Int. 1922 To permit life or 
| casualty corporations on cooverative or as- 


sessment plan to provide for payment of death 


and endowment benefits on lives of children 
under 18 years of age. Killed. 
N. Y A. Int. 1747. To apply certain pro- 


visions relating to rebating and rate making 
to tithe and mortgage guaranty corporations 
Killed. 

N. Mex. H. 318. To provide for incorpora- 
tion of domestic fire, hail and tornado insur- 
ance companies. Signed by Governor. 

Wis. S. 17. Relative to annual license 


| fees payable by domestic life insurance com- 


Signed by Governor. 


panies. 
H. 90. To permit 


Utah. penalty on in- 


. e companies which decline to pay claims | 
when " | n_lease and incorporated outside the State 


when duly registered and allowed by court. 
Killed. 

Utah. H. 95. To define and authorize 
writing of group life insurance. Killed. 

Utah. H. 99. Relative to revocation of in- 
surance agents’ licenses. Killed. 

Utah. S. 20. To fix liability of mem- 
bers of mutual fire insurance companies to a 


|} cash premium and contingent assessment of 


not less than one nor more than five times 


cash premium. Signed by Governor. 
Judiciary 
Ala H. 254. To further regulate the 


practice of law, so as to prohibit corporations, 
quasi corporations and voluntary associations 
from practicing law, or the solicitation 
thereof; and providing penalties, etc, Passed 
House. 

Ark. H. 550. To pension circuit judges 
and chancellors after 27 years’ ‘continuous 
Passed House. 

Mont H. 4. Relating to grounds for a 
new trial in criminal actions and authoriz- 
ing. the court to modify the judgment if the 
evidence shows that the defendant is not 
guilty of the degree of crime of which con- 
victed, but is guilty of a lesser degree thereof, 


nd expenses | 


deviation | 


to appropriate $125,000. Killed. 

N. Y. A. Int. 1469. To provide transcripts 
of evidence of contested claims shall be fur- 
nished to claimant without charge. Killed 

N. Y. A. Int. 1710. Same as S. Int. 1243. 
Killed. \ 

Motor Vehicles 

Mont. H. 399. To regulate size and weight 
of vehicles. Signed by Governor. 

Mex. S. 42. To require testing of 
lights, brakes and steering equipment of motor 
vehicle at least three times a year. Signed 
by Governor. 

N. Dak. H. 281. To require certificates of 
vehicles. 
by House and Senate. 

Utah. S. 33. Uniform Motor Vehicle Act. 
Passed by Senate and House. 


Prohibition 


Utah. S. J. R. 2. Proposal to repeal con- 
stitutional provision for prohibition. Killed. 
Public Utilities 


Idaho. H. 3 (Special session.) To levy 
tax of one-half mill per kilowatt on electric 
energy developed in ate. Signed by Gov- 
ernor. 

Okla. H. 11. To repeal law making ice 
plants public utilities. Passed by House. 
Killed by Senate. 

W. Va. H. 68. To transfer regulation of 


motor carriers from Road Commission to Pub- 


lic Service Commission. Passed by House 
and Senate. 

Social Welfare 
Ohio. -H. 102. To allow municipalities to 
issue bonds to aid in poor relief. Signed 


by Governor March 16 

Wash S. 29. To provide for old age pen- 
sions not to exceed $20 a month to certain 
persons Over 65, to be paid by counties. 
Passed by Senate. Failed to pass in House 

Wash. S. 64. To create a State athletic 
commission to regulate boxing Vetoed by 
Governor March 3 

W. Va H. 351. To provide funds for 
relief of needy persons by authorizing munici- 
palities to transfer funds, make special levies, 
and incur indebtedness. Signed by Governor. 


Taxation 
Towa. S. 9. To tax oleomargarine 5 cents 
& pound, Passed by Senate and House. 
Minn H. 428 Imposing tax on sub- 
stances to be used as a flavoring in imitation 
of butter. Passed by House and Senate 


Indiana 
The following bills have been signed by the 
Governcr 


S. 81. Providing for submission of two 
pending amendments to the State constitu- 
tion to the voters at the general election of 
1932. 

Ss. 129 Requiring publication once each 
; Week for three weeks of notice to nonresident 


}in divorce actions 


| 
of 30 days preceding the primary election for | 


S. 155. Licensing fur dealers by the State 
Conservation Department, the license fee to 
be paid into the fish and game protection and 
propagation fund 

S. 164. Permitting a railroad incorporated 
in Indiana to purchase in fee a railroad held 

S. 216. Fixing a uniform withdrawal date 
all candidates. 

S. 258. Fixing the penalty for embezzlement 
at 5 to 50 years’ imprisonment and fine of 


| $1 to $1,000 where the amount taken is above 
| the value of $2,000. 


8. 272. Requesting the Chicago Regional 
Port Commission to investigate and report 
on feasibility of establishing a permanent 
interstate port authority within the metro- 
politan district embraced by Lake Michigan 
shore line from Waukegan, Ill., to Michigan 
City, Ind., and appropriating $15,000 to pay 


|} for investigation. 


| they 


H. 6. Places all operators of motor 
for hire under control of the Indiana 
Service Commission and requires them 
tain certificate of public convenience 
can operate 


trucks 
Public 
to ob- 
before 


H. 263. Amends 1913 act, as amended in | 
1921, governing shipment of swine to provide 
that affidavits that swine have not been ex- 
posed to any infectious disease during the 
five weeks preceding shipment shall not be 
required of persons whcse stock has been | 
vaccinated by the Dorset-Niles method at | 
least four weeks prior to shipment. } 

H. 310. Amends the State highway commis- 


sion law to provide that on acceptance of one | 
con- | 


mile or more of new pavement the 
tractor shall be relieved of liability the same 
as if the entire contract had been accepted 

H. 366. Amends public depository law to 
provide for payment of 2 per cent interest 
monthly-on the basis of the minimum balance 
on deposit. 


daily balance. 

H. 440. 
and savings associations shall have the right 
to borrow funds not to exceed 20 per gent of 
the assets for*the use of the association and 


}amending the law to make the responsibility 


‘of stockholders the same as for banks 


A B Cc y or a lesser crime included therein. Signed by 
New England ... $2,843,800 $1,969,340 525 302/2n Rural Schools Governor. ; \ 
Middle Atlantic ......... 19,121,945 14,237,482 3,746 3,407 ; ? s oe : | Utah S. 19. Providing for the nonpar- 
East North Central '|.:.... 9: 4.238.151 5.220.700 849 1067| Agencies of every kind are vying with) ¢ican election of jvdges. Killed 
West North Central pe: 1,298,171 1,691,520 328 434 | each other in participation in the coop-| Labor and Industry 
RN RR ee cee ee 2,217,450 5,649,371 565 1,038 | erative prog-am. There is plenty of room N. Y. A. 161. To provide for determination 
South Central .........c008 : 3,000,238 2 849,055 1,006 995 | fF, ll of tt t york j ject,| of wage standards for women and minors. 
Mountain and Pacific 5,169,001 5.652.318 1518 Se tive ian a oe this prosec’. | Kuied 
| — «a a - § the time not ripe for enlisting the rura N. Y. A. 253. To create minimum wage 
- Total i change! 342 $37,882,756 $37.200,786 8,537 8,801 oman in awe, Somme which means, i board for determining living wages for women 
er cent of change ........e+:. —l, +3.1/the long run, at cooperation, properly} and minors. Killed. 
Cities eg F G H supported by those a it is ieaeed N. ¥. A. 273. Similar to A. 253. Killed 
New Bngland .....:-csccerccsss MO $1,205,007 $2.987,056 $5,329,693 $5,744,148 ij yt ‘ Y. A. 345. Similar to A. 273. Killed. 
Middle Atlantic ............. 70 15,297,875 16,377,891 44.403.799 36,657,094 | tO benefit directly, will reduce economic} yy y “4 ‘Int. 665. To make it a mis- 
East North Central 93 12,212,993 11,901,878 18,358,935 21,330,172 | depression, restore agriculture to a parity) qemeanor for any corporation or mutual as- 
| Moat, bert Conse! 25 2470,188 aoa tien! 5,088,966 | with other industries and eliminate someé! sociation to demand from employers or for 
Soyt antic 3 . 2,648, 934,1 10,186,457 | of the social evils now adversely affecting| employer to.give information as to age of | 
South Central Rae's 34 6.318.951 4,656,223 10,234,450 8.521.693 ; , ” | employe or whether employe is parent of any 
Mountain and Pacific . 34 6.357.619 5.066.741 13,472,069 12,583,326 a aa minor children. Killed. 
-—_——— — -—————-- ——— ~- - at- N. ¥ A. Int. 692. To require State In- 

RE te saa eas 342 $45,883,680 $46,295,949 $102,878,087 $100,311,856 : dustrial Commissioner to make an unemploy- 

Per cent of change ... +0.9 —2.5 [Continued on Page 8 Column 3.] ment survey. Killed. 
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The present law provides for the | 
same rate of interest on basis of the average | 


Provides that directors of guaranty | 
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To Increase Use 


Of Milk in Diet 


Radio Campaign Suggested 
| At New York Conference 
As Means of Teaching Its 





Importance to Health 


| Active efforts to bring to the attention 
|of the public the value of milk as a 
| health food were suggested at the confer- 
lence just held in New York City on the 
| decline in milk consumption there in the 
| last year, Edwin W. Gaumnitz, of the di- 
| vision of dairy and poultry products, Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, who ate 
tended the conference, stated orally 
March 23. 


Spectific plans presented, Mr. Gaumnita 
said, included a radio campaign and ef- 
|forts to bring the importance of milk 
|in the diet to the attention of mothers 
through their children in school. The 
latter method, he said, appears to be 


@ 


| Plans Presented 


| about the most effective means of bring-@ 


ing home to the public the extreme im- 
portance of milk in maintenance of health. 
It was advocated, he added, by Dr. Shir- 
ley W. Wynne, health commissioner of 
New York City, in an address at the con- 
ference. The following information also 
was given orally by Mr. Gaumnitz: 

Statistics of milk consumption are not 
so adequate as is desirable, but certain 
trends seem to be ascribable to specific 
factors. When incomes in general reach 
| extraordinarily low levels, there usually is 
a decline in milk consumption. This 
tendency holds true, however, only in the 
case of rather extreme declines in income, 
and there is little if any change from 
normal in milk consumption in periods 
when incomes are unusually high or only 
slightly below average. 


One computation of trends of milk con- 
| Sumption, which probably is not entirely 
accurate because it is based on rail ship- 
ments of milk into New York City and 
thus is not representative necessarily of 
the country as a whole, indicates that the 
lowest points in milk consumption do not 
always coincide with periods of industrial 
and business depression. This computa- 
tion shows a cycle of about 14 years in 
milk consumption, a high point being 
reached in the first and last years of the 
period. The curve of consumption is now 
at one of its low points, according to thig 
| Computation. 


Milk consumption usually rises as thé 
weather becomes warmer. However, this 
tendency is counteracted somewhat when 
vacation time arrives in the Summer, and 
there is ordinarily a decline in milk con- 
sumption on holidays and on Sundays. 
This probably is betause those who take 
vacation trips use less milk when travel=- 
ing, and less is used when the family 
| goes On a holiday automobile trip. 








Changes Are Announced 
In the Foreign Service 


Changes in personnel of the Foreign 
Service since March 14 have just been 


announced by the Department of State 
as follows: 


| Edmund O. Clubb of St. Paul. Minn, now 
| serving as language officer at the American 
| Legation, Peiping, China, has been assigned 
| American vice consul at Hankow. China. 

| Franklin C. Gowen of Philadelphia, Pa., 
}now serving as American consul at Naples, 
| Italy, has been assigned American consul at 
| Genoa, Italy. 

Cloyee K. Huston of Crawfordsville, Iowa, 
now serving as American vice consul at Genoa, 
Italy, has been assigned American vice consul 
at Naples, Italy. 

Erik W. Magnuson of Chicago, IIl., now setWw- 
ing as American consul at Halifax, has been 
assigned American consul at Barranquilla, 
Colombia. 

Fletcher Warren of Wolfe City, Tex.. now 
serving as American consul at Barranquilla, 
has been assigned American consul at Budae 
pest, Hungary. 

Noncareer 

Jack D. Neal of Texas, now serving as @ 
clerk in the American Consulate at Barran- 
quilla, has been appointed American vice con- 
sul at that post 

The resignation of Edgar H. Slaughter of 
Kansas City, Mo., American vice consul at 
Bristol, England, has been accepted. 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 





Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 





Brant, Sebastian. Decensus Averng; 14 wood- 


cuts reproduced from Sebastian Brant’s 
Virgil, Strassburg. MDII 18 leaves, xiv 
plates. Stanford Univ., Calif., Stanford univ. 
press, 1930 31-1604 
Brigham, Albert P. Essentials of geography 
tis by . . and Chas. T. McFarlane... . 
Rev. ed. 2 v., illus. N. Y¥., American book 
co., 1931. 31-1710 
Burkart, Anna D. Person in religion. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Univ. of Pa., 1930.) 82 p. Phila. 
1930. 31-1842 
Chamot, M. English medieval enamels. (Univ, 
coll. monographs on English medieval art 
ii.) 49 p. Lond., E. Benn, 1930. 

31-1607 

Cohen, Samuel M. Men's club. 48 p. N. Y., 
Natl. federation of Jewish men's clubs of 
United synagogue of America, 1930. 31-1890 


Cornwallis-West, Geo. F. M. Edwardian hey 
days; or, A little about a lot of things. 
323 p. N. Y., Putnam, 1930 31-1899 

Cross, Harold H. U. Electric testing sim- 
plified. (Lockwood's manuals.) 191 p., illus. 
Lond., C, Lockwood & son, 1930 31-1795 


Danielson, Frinces W. Bible story book. 187 
p., illus. Boston, Pilgrim press, 1930. 31-1609 
De Charms G. John in isle of Patmos, by .... 
based on ‘‘Apocalypsé révealed,”” by Emanuel 
Swedenborg. 156 p. Bryn Athyn, Pa., Theta 
alpha, 1930 31-1835 
Douglass, Harlan P. Protestant cooperation in 
American cities. 514 p. N. Y., Inst. of social 
and religious research, 1930. 31-1893 
Feiling, Keith G. British foreign policy, 1660< 
1672. 385 p. London, Macmillan & co., 1930. 
31-1831 
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“Changes in Tariff 
On Lumber Asked 


Of Commission 

Arguments for Both In- 
creases and Decreases in 
Rates Are Presented at 
Federal Hearing 








Testimony that the lumber industry of 
-the United States “is waging a life and 
“death battle to maintain even a moder- 
ate consumption of its product” was pre- 
sented before the Tariff Commission in 
hearings recently by W. B. Greeley, ap- 
pearing for the West Coast Lumbermen’s | 


Association, who asked for the maximum 
increases permissible in soft wood lumber 
rates under the provisions of the 1930 
Tariff Act. 

J. D. McCormick, appearing for the 
Canadian Lumber Company and the Ana- 
cortes Lumber and Box Company, Ana- 
cortes, Wash., testified that there are little 
differences in production costs in British 
Columbia and the States of Washington 
and Oregon and asked the Commission 
that they not only recommend no in- 
creases over existing rates but see fit to 
make reductions. 

A number of other witnesses, repre- 
senting United States producers and im- 
porters and Canadian mills, appeared at 
the hearings which were presided over 
_ by Henry P. Fletcher, Chairman of the 

Commission. 


Production Costs Held Similar 


Mr. McCormick testified that he is an 
American citizen residing in Canada, that 
he formerly operated saw mils in Minne- 
sota for 24 years and that he has operated 
in British Columbia for more than 23 
years. Conditions which govern produc- 
tion costs are very much alike both in 
British Columbia and the States of Wash- 
ington and Oregon, both have the same 
-character of forests, the same general 
topography and climatic conditions, he 
said. Logging and manufacturing meth- 
ods are very much the same in both re- 
-gions, he declared. 

Wages differ little between the two re- | 
gions and that British Columbia has no 
advantage in this respect, Mr. McCormick | 
continued. He declared that in the mat- 
ter of machinery and equipment it is at 
a disadvantage because of higher initial 
cost of the equipment used in the province 
which is of American manufacture. 
Washington and Oregon also have advan- 
tages in sawmill efficiency because they 
Hhave installed the latest labor-saving 
equipment while the mills in British Co- 
Jumbia were almost universally built 








many years ago and do not equal in quan- 
tity of production the new American mills, 
he stated, adding that little differences ex- 
ist regarding the cost of getting the 
product to market and that those that do 
are to the disadvantage of the province. 


Need of Tariff Questioned 


Mr. McCormick stated that the demand 
for this tariff first came from a part of 
the industry in Washington and Oregon 
Lumber was on the free list from 1913 
up to the time of the introduction of this 
last tariff, evidencing that there appeared 
to be no general need from an economic 
standpoint during that period of a tariff 
on lumber, he said. 

“The ills that may exist in the industry | 
are largely brought about by the industry 
itself,” he said in speaking about the 
States of Washington and Oregon. He 
srplered that large additions to capacity 
im? recent years have created an overpro- 
duction of lumber as against the demand 
that has existed. 

The witness also referred to Canada’s 
importance in the United States’ foreign 
trade, and pointed to the large trade bal- 
ance in favor of the United States. Lum- 
ber and wood products constitute one of 
Canada’s chief industries, he said, and are 
a large factor in enabling the Dominion 
to purchase in the United States. 


Mr. Greeley Testifies 


Mr. Greeley, in testifying for an asso- 
ciation representing approximately 150) 
loggers, lumber manufacturers and manu- 
turers in the Pacific Northwest is pri- 
las fir region of Oregon and Washington, 
stated that the association’s membership 
represented approximately 45 per cent of} 
the lumber produced in the _ so-called 
Douglas fir territory in the west coast. | 

Foreign competition by lumber manufac- | 
turers in the Pacific Northwest is pri-| 
marily from Canada and particularly from 
British Columbia, Mr. Greeley declared. 
He said that in 1929 the total softwood 
imports into the United States were 1,- 
418,000,000 board feet and that 95 per 
cent of the total came from Canada. 
In 1930 the imports were 1,146,000,000 feet 
of which 92 per cent came from Canada, 
he said, explaining that his figures were 
those of the Department of Commerce. 

British Columbia accounted for 45 per 
cent and 50 per cent respectively of the 





For Season Declined 


Total Found to Be Less Than 
’ That Recorded for 1929 


While several of the larger cotton gin- 
ning States showed gains, the total cot- 
ton, exclusive of linters, ginned from the | 


1930 crop was below the figure reported 
for the 1929 crop, according to statistics | 
made public recently by the Bureau of 
the Census. 


The equivalent of 13,929,941 bales of 500 
pounds each was ginned from last year’s 
crop, while the figure for the preceding 
year was 14,477,874. The 1930 figure is 
subject to revision. 


Among the States showing gains were} 
Texas, Georgia, Alabama, South Carolina, 
Arizona, California, Florida, New Mexico 
and North Carolina. Texas, Georgia and 
Alabama led in order the rest of the} 
States in the quantity of cotton ginned. 
The Texas total rose from the equivalent 
of 3,941,626 bales in 1929 to 4,039,147 last 
year, that for Georgia increased from 
1,342,643 to 1,592,319, and the Alabama} 
total from 1,341,550 to 1,472,992. 


The estimated world’s production of 
commercial cotton exclusive of linters, as 
compiled from various sources was 26,- 
673,000 bales, while the consumption of 
cotton, exclusive of linters in this coun- 
try, for the year ended July 31, 1930, was 
approximately 24,946,000 bales. The total 
number of spinning cotton spindles, both 
active and idle, is about 164,000,000. 








| 


Wyoming Record Set 
In Road Contract Awards 
| 


CHEYENNE, Wyo., March 23. | 


Contracts for approximately $800,000 | 
worth of road work have just been! 
awarded by the State Highway Commis- 
sion in the largest single letting in the 
history of the Department, according to 
e announcement by the Highway Engineer, 

Z. E. Sevison. The Commission also lei 
contracts for road construction mateiial 
to ine amount of $81,000, he said. 








total Canadian imports in 1928 and 1929, Articles Taxed as Toys 


he said. 

He described as the second most serious 
source of foreign competition Soviet Rus- 
sia, which in the last four years has in- 
creased its shipments to this country by 
15 times. Imports in 1930 from Russian 
lumber were 170,000,000 feet, he said. 


Mr. Greely asserted that exports of lum- 
ber from the United States into Canada 
in 1930 were about half those in 1928 
and that they were only 5 per cent of our 
like imports from Canada. 


Exhibiting charts showing the decline 
in the United States lumber industry, Mr. 
Greeley stated that in 1909 total lumber 
production was practically 45,000,000,000 
board feet and had dropped to less than 
35,000,000,000 feet in 1929. Soft wood 
production in the United States declined 
from a little below 35,000,000,000 feet in 
1929 to less than 23,000,000,000 feet in 
1930, he said. 

The actual per capita consumption of 
all lumber has dropped from 484 feet in 
1929 to 276 feet in 1929. Soft wood alone 
has declined from 369 feet in 1909 to 186 
feet in 1930, he declared. 





Ruled Wrongly Classed 


New York, March 23.—Certain favors, 


miniature trays with bottle and two 


glasses, were the subject of an issue which 
the United States Customs Court has 
just decided in favor of Geo. Borgfeldt & 
Company. These items were taxed, upon 
entry through the customs, as toys at the 
rate of 70 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 1414, Tariff Act of 1922. 

Judge Sullivan has decided that the 
items are fa.ors, not toys, and that duty 
should have been at the rate of only 40 
per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
399, Act of 1922. (Protest 408219-G- 
73528.) 

In sustaining a protest of Poet et Cie, of 
Philadelphia, the Customs Court has de- 
cided that certain paper candy containers 


| were erroneously assessed as toys at 70) 
| per cent, under paragraph 1414, Act of 


1922. The court, in an opinion by Judge 
Sullivan, applies duty at 5 cents per 


pounds and 20 per cent ad valorem, under | 


paragraph 1205, Act of 1922. (Protest 


| 420972-G-72592.) 





Variety of Foods 


In London Display 


Products of Great Britain and | 


Possessions Exhibited at 
Exposition 


A wide variety of foodstuffs from the 
| possessions of the British Empire in ad- 
dition to those produced in the home 
country were shown at the British In- 
| dustries Fair held in London recently, 
according to advices received in the 
;}Commerce Department from its London 
office. 

Great Britain was represented by a big 
display of home-produced foodstuffs, spe- 
| cial emphasis again being given to Na- 
| tional Mark produce. The northern Ire- 
|land display included ham, lard, honey, 





canned apples and chickens. 





wafer oats, whiskey, mineral waters, and | 
| Indies—Issued by Department of Com- 


toes and tomato sauces, 
pickles, mincemeat, cereal 
foods, fruit pectin, canned fruits, fish and 
vegetables of all descriptions. 

Australia was showing cereals, dried 


and canned fruits, dairy produce, wines, 
and canned meats. New Zealand was 
showing how meat for the British market 
is frozen for export, how butter is made, 
and how honey is gathered and bottled. 

South Africa’s main display was given 
over to fresh fruit. However, canned and 
dried fruits, eggs, jams, jellies, cray fish, 
wines and fruit drinks were also shown. 

India emphasized rice and tea, while 
lentils, mango chutney, pepper, cinnamon, 
curry powder and cigars were also dis- 
played. 

While southern Rhodesia devoted the 
greater part of its exhibit to the many 
varieties of tobacco leaf grown there, 
peanuts and corn were also shown. 


sauerkraut, 


Ceylon, the Gold Coast, East African de- 
pendencies, Malaya and the British West 


Canada displayed canned beans, toma-/| merce. 


breakfast | 


tracts had been 
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Four Injunctions Denied 


On Kansas Highway Work 


Topeka, Kans., March 23. 

Four petitions seeking to restrain the 
State Highway Commission from award- 
ing construction and improvement con- 
tracts have been denied by Judge George 
A. Kline in the Shawnee County District 
Court, it is announced by the Attorney 
General, Roland Boynton. 

The injunction suits, according to Mr. 
Boynton, sought to tie up proposed con- 
tracts on approximately $3,500,000 worth 
of work, largely Federal projetcs. It was 
alleged by the complainants that the con- 
improperly advertised 
and that the Highway Commission does 
not lawfully make partial payments as 
work progresses on the contracts, thus 
causing contractors to include a 15 per 


;cent carrying charge in their bids. 
Other exhibitors were Newfoundland, | 


The petitions were denied, according to 
the Attorney General, on the ground that 


| the complainants failed to show that the 
manner of advertising and letting of con- | 


tracts would cause them financial loss. 
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Judge Kline ruled that they had no other 
claim than that they paid gasoline and 
automobile license fees and that there 
was insufficient evidence to show that the 
Commission’s practices cost them addi- 
tional money. 





Idaho Legislature’s Work 
Commended by Governor 


Borse, IpAHo, March 23. 

Governor C. Ben Ross has announced 
that he is “well satisfied” with the ac- 
complishments of the 2lst Idaho Legis- 
lature, which on March 13 ended the 
special session that began March 6, fol- 
lowing adjournment of the regular ses- 
sion on March 5. 

The principal measures in which the 
Governor was interested and which failed 
of passage, he said, were the bill setting 
up a nonpartisan judiciary and one pro- 
viding for the recall. However, he ex- 
Rressed gratification over the enactment 
of a direct primary law, an old-age pen- 
sion law, the income tax, a kilowatt-hour 
tax on electric power, 
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Revenue stamp and break it 
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HE moment you open the new Camel Humidor 
Pack you begin to note the advantages of this 
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hane. Look for the convenient flap at the top 
and back of package 
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new, scientific and sanitary method of wrapping 


Camel cigarettes. 





Simply lift this flap and you will break the 
specially devised air-tight seal 


Help yourself to a fresh 
package back into its Humidor Pack 


Cigarettes brought to you so 





cigarette, then slide 


ob 


The right way to use 








perfectly conditioned 
deserve to be kept that way in your pocket. 


The simplest way to insure this is to open the 


Camel Humidor Pack as shown above. 


At once you are greeted with the delightful aroma 


that comes from choicest Turkish and mellowest 


Domestic tobaccos in prime condition. 


are pliable to the fingers. 


Camel and inhale its cool, fragrant smoke. 


But the real difference comes when you light a 





@ 1931, BR. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, 


Your sense of touch also detects the freshness of 
Camels, for unlike moisture-robbed cigarettes Camels 


That will keep intact the mildness and freshness 
that is making the whole country say: “Now I’d walk 
two miles for a Camel because they’re twice as good.” 


If you haven't tried Camels in the new Humidor 


Pack, switch over for just one day. 





CAMELS - 


Smoke a Fresu Cigarette?! 


Then go back tomorrow if you can. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


ee m\\ \ 
i a A 
Hold package as shown and with your thumbs 
push it part way out of Humidor Pack 


Close package. It guards Camels from dust and 
germs and provides sanitary prot\:tion 
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THE GOOD HOSTESS 
PROVIDES CAMELS 


Artificial heat in houses and apart- 
ments soon dries the moisture out 
of cigarettes wrapped the old fash- 
ioned way. It is the mark of a con- 
siderate hostess, by means of the 
Humidor Pack, to “Serve a fresh 
cigarette.” Buy Camels by the carton 
—this cigarette will remain fresh 
in your home and office, 
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Ruling Upholds — 
Deportation of 
Alien Seamen 


Supreme Court Construes 
Act of 1924 in Relation 
To Deserters Resident 
More Than Three Years 


Journal and 








Calendar of 


THE SUPREME COURT 
OF’ THE UNITED STATES 


| 

4 beg Supreme Court of the United States, March 23, handed down written opinions 
in six cases and disposed of two others in per curiam decisions. 

writs of certiorari were denied in 17 cases. 

case and the matter of jurisdiction in another was postponed until a hearing on | 


the merits. 


After admitting five attorneys tc the 


until April 13. The journal of the court f 


+ 
Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 


Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, Mr. 


| Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, 


| Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, and 





DEMETRIOUS PHILIPPIDES 
v. 
BENJAMIN M. Day, COMMISSIONER OF IM- | 
MIGRATION. 
Supreme Court of > United States. 
No 


On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court | 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit. | 
Submitted on the brief by Tuomas A. 
Kane for the petitioner; Criaupe R. 
Brancu, Special Assistant to the Attor- | 
ney General (THomas D. THACHER, So- | 
licitor General, NuGENT Donpps, Special | 
Assistant to the Attorney General, Er- 
wIn N. Griswo_p and Harry S. RIDGELY 
with him on the brief), for respondent. 
Opinion of the Court 
March 23, 1931 4 

Mr. Justice Ho_mes delivered the opin- 
ion of the court. : 

The petitioner was arrested in New York 
on Dec. 19, 1928, and after a hearing was 
ordered to be deported to Greece, on the 
ground that he had remained in the United 
States for a longer time than permitted 
under it. He is a native of Greece; shipped 
from that country as a seaman and ar- 
rived at New York on Sept. 10, 1925, when 
he deserted, and has remained in this 
country ever since, that is, for more than 
three years before the arrest. He sued 
out a writ of habeas corpus, setting up 
the Immigration Act of Feb. 5, 1917, c. 
29, section 34, 39 Stat. 874, 896, as a 
statute of limitation entitling him to re- 
main. The writ was ordered to be dis- 
missed by the district court and the order 
was affirmed by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit. 37 F. (2d) 
1015, citing United States ex rel. Piccolella | 
v. Commissioner of Immigration, 36 F. 
(2d) 1022, which in turn cites United States 
ex rel. Rios v. Day, 24 F. (2d) 654. A 
contrary decision was reached by the Cir- 
cuit Court for the Ninth Circuit in Carr,| 
Director of Immigration, v. Zaja, 37 F.| 
(2d) 1016, and writs of certiorari were | 
granted by this court. 

Section 34 of the Act of 1917 provides | 
that “any alien seaman who shall land in | 
a port of the United States contrary to} 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed | 
to be unlawfully in the United States, and 
shall, at any time within three years 
thereafter * * * be taken into custody” , 
and upon the conditions there stated shall 
be deported. It may be assumed that un- 
der this statute the time within which a 
seaman can be arrested for deportation is 
limited to three years from the date of 
eniry. But by the Immigration Act of 
May 26, 1924, c. 190, section 14, 43 Stat. 
153, 162, “Any alien who at any time after | 


| 
| 


_ entering the United States is found to 


- 


have been at the time of entry not en-| 
titled under this act to enter the United 
States, or to have remained therein for a 
longer time than permitted under this act, 
or regulations made thereunder,” is to be | 
deported in the same manner as provided 
for in sections 19, 20, of the Immigration | 
Act of 1917. It is argued elaborately for | 
the petitioner and is conceded by the | 
Government that section 34 of the earlier 
act is not repealed by the later one. See 
section 25 of the latter. For the purposes , 
of this case we may assume this to be 
true, and that in accordance with this 
section 25, the earlier act section 34 is in 
force if not inapplicable. But we can not 
accept the conclusion that deserting alien 
seaman are thereby made a favored class 
to be retained in this country when other | 
aliens would be compelled to leave. ‘Any 
alien’ in section 14 of the Act of 1924 
includes alien seamen on its face and by | 
the definition in section 28, ibid. It is| 
obvious that the petitioner, whether he 
entered rightfully or wrongfully, remained 
in the United States longer than he was 

ermitted to by the law. He deserted 
after the Act of 1924 was in effect. The 
regulations under sections 15 and 19 al- 
lowed only 60 days to alien seamen per- 
mitted to enter. If he entered without 
permission he was not entitled to more. 
It seems to us too clear to need argu- 
ment that the limitation of three years in 
section 34 of the Act of 1917 does not over- 
ride or qualify the clear and definite 
terms of section 14 of the Act of’ 1924. 
Those terms must prevail. Zurbrick v. | 
Trinkofi, 38 F (2d) 811. United States ex | 
rel. Cateches v. Day, 45 F. (2d) 142. 

Judgment affirmed. 





UniTep STATES, EX FEL. COSTAS CATECHES, 


v. 
BENJAMIN M. Day. COMMISSIONER oF IM- | 
MIGRATION, | 
Supreme Court of the United States. | 
No, 336 | 


€ e« . 
On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit. 
Harotp VanRiper for the petitioner; 

CLaupe R. Brancu, Special Assistant to 

the Attorney General (‘(TnHomas D. 

Tuacuer, Solicitor General, NuGent 

Dopps, Special Assistant to the Attorney 

General. Erwin N. Griswo.ip and Harry 

S. Ripcety with him on the brief), for 

the respondent. 

Opinion of the Court 
March 23, 1931 

Mr. Justice Hotmes delivered the opin- 
ion of the court. 

This case arose in the Second Circuit, 
upon facts similar to those in No. 92, 
supra. The petitioner arrived in this 
country in October, 1925, upon a Italian 
ship, deserted at once and since has been 
engaged in land employment. He was ar- 
rested May &, 1929, and after hearing was 
ordered to be deported on the same ground 
as the petitioncr in No. 92. A writ of 
habeas corpus was applied for alleging 
that the arrest was not made within three 
years from date of entry. The writ was 
dismissed by the District Court and the 
order was affirmed by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals. A writ of certiorari was 
granted by this court. 

Judgment affirmed. 








Watrter E. Carr, DInecTOR OF IMMIGRATION, 
ETC., 
MATEO ZAJA. 
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CLaupeE R. Brancu, Special Assistant to 
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Dopps, Special Assistant to the Attorney 
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B. W. Butter, Assistant Solicitors, De- | 

partment of Labor, with him on the 

brief), for the petitioner; Erwrn I. Fe.p- 

MAN (J. EpwarD KEATING with him on 

he brief), for the respondent. 

Opinion of the Court 
March 23, 1931 

Mr. Justice Ho_mes delivered the opin- 
ion of the court. 

This case raises the same question as 
No. 92, supra, but, as stated in No. 92, 
was decided the other way by the Cir-| 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Cir- | 
cuit. Zaja is a Dalmatian, citizen of 
Jugo-Slavia. He shipped as a seaman! 
upon an Italian ship and on its arrival 
at San Pedro. Calif. deserted the ship 
on Jan. 25, 1925. He was arrested on 


Oct. 4, 1928, more than three years after| U. S. 644, 648. Rule 45. 


his entry, and after a hearing was or- 


| sachusetts. 


| J. Sullivan, petitioners, v. 


| there 


| for the want of jurisdiction. 


|Cold Storage-Company, 


jal, 


Mr. Justice Roberts. 

Louis O. Bergh, of New York City; 
Whitney North Seymour, of New York 
City; Clay McClellan, of Waco, Tex.; 
Horace Edison Gunn, of Danville, Ill.; and 


| Asabel W. Cooper, of New Orleans, La., 


were admitted to practice. 


Decisions Accompanied 
By Written Opinions 

No. 393. Gynther Storaasli, 
The State of Minnesota. Judgment affirmed 
with costs. Opinion by Mr. Justice Roberts. 


Mr. Justice Butler took no part in the con- 
fideration or decision of this case. 


No. 92. Demetrius Philippides, petitioner, 
v. Benjamin M. Day. Commissioner of Immi- 
gration, Port of New York. On writ of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit. Judgment 


appellant, v. 


affirmed and cause remanded to the District | 


Court of the United States for the Southern 
District of New York. Opinion by Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes. 

No. 336. United States of America ex rel. 
Costas Cateches, petitioner. v. Benjamin M. 
Day. Commissioner of Immigration. On writ 
of certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals the Second Circuit. 
Judgment affirmed, and cause remanded to 
the District Court of the United States for 
the Southern District of New York. Opinion 
by Mr. Justice Holmes. 

No. 125. Walter E. Carr, Director of Immi- 
gration of the United States for the Los An- 
geles District, No. 31, petitioner, v. Mateo 
Zaja. On writ of certiorira to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit. Judgment reversed. and cause _re- 
manded to the District Court of the United 
States for the Southern District of California 
for further proceedings in conformity with 
the oninion of this court. Opinion by Mr. 
Justice Holmes. 

No. 235. Edward F. Flynn, as Executor of 
the Estate of Edward L_ Fiynn, deceased, pe- 
titioner. v. The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Company. On writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Supreme Court of Errors of the 
State of Connecticut. Judgment affirmed 
with costs. Opinion by Mr. Justice Holmes. 

No. 85. The United States of America, peti- 
tioner, y. Munson Steamship Line. On writ 
of certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit. Judg- 
ment affirmed, and cause remanded to the 
District Court of the United States for the 
Distfict of Maryland. Opinion by Mr. Chief 
Justice Hughes. 


for 


Chief Justice Announces 
Orders of Court 


The Chief Justice announced the follow- 
ine orders of the Court: 

No. In Re Disbarment of William E. 
Befi. A rule to show cause is ordered to issue 
returnable on Monday, Apri! 13 next. 

No. 2, Original. The State of New Mexico, 
complainant v. The State of Texas. Decree 
entered. 

No. 2. Original. 
complainant, v. 


The State of New Mexico, 
The State of Texas. Order 
entered approving the amount end payment 
of compensation and expenses of the bound- 
ary commissioner. 

No. 12, Original. The State of Connecticut, 
complainant, v. The Commonwealth of Mas- 
Decree entered. 

1%, Original. The State of New Jer- 
complainant, v. The City of New York. 


No. 
sey, 


The report of the Special Master is received | 
Exceptions by the | 


and ordered to be filed. 
partées, if any, shall be filed on or before 
Monday, April 6 next, and the case is assigned 
for hearing on such exceptions, if any, on 
Thursday, April 30 next, at the head of the 
call for thet day. Briefs for the parties 
shall be filed on or before Monday, April 29. 
Reply briefs, if any, are to be filed on or be- 


| fore Monday, April 27. 


No. Original. parte: 
Transportation Company, et al., petitioners. 
The motign for leave to file petition for writ 
of mancemus and/or prohithition is denied. 

No. 786. John F. L. O'Leary and Henry 
The United States 
of America. On petition for writ of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Seventh Circuit. Per curiam: 
The motion for leave to proceed further herein 
in forma pauperis is denied. for the reason 
that the court, upon examination of the 
unprinted record herein submitted, finds that 
is no ground upon which a writ 
of certiorari should be issued. The peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari is therefore also 
denied. The costs already incurred herein 
shall be paid by the clerk as provided in the 
order of Oct. 29, 1926. 

No. 315. Will Walker and Alfred Walker, et 
al., appellants, v. Lawrence Hensi, Brill Willis 
and Horace Colby, et al. Appeal from the 
Supreme Court of the State of Tennessee. 
Per curiam: The appeal herein is dismissed 
Haseltine v. Cen- 
tral Bank of Springfield, Mo. (No. 1), 183 U. 
S. 130, 131: Louisiana Navigation Co., Ltd., 
v. Oyster Coramission, 226 U. S. 99, 101. 102; 
Northern Cecar Co. v. Lloyd. 270 U. 8. 625. 


Ex Eastern 


No. 635. Merchants Werehouse Company, 
appellant, v. The United States of America, 
et al.; 


No. 636. Merchants Warehouse Company et 
_ . arenes, v. The United States of Amer- 
ca et al.; 


No. 637. The United States of America et 


|} #l., appellents, v. Merchants Warehouse Com- 


pany et al.; 
No. 635. The Pennsylvania Warehousing and 
Safe Denosit Company. appellant, v. The 


No. 639. The Pennsylvania Warehousing and 
Sefe Deposit Company 
The United States of America et al.; 

No. 640. The United Stetes of America et 
al., appellants, v. The Pennsylvania Mer- 
chandising end Safe Deposit Company et al.; 

No. 641. The Philadelphia Werechousing and 


| United States of America et al.; 


appellant, v. 
Untses States of America et al.; 
Vo. 642. 


The 


Storage Company et al., eppellants, v. The 
United States of America et al.; and 
No. 643. The United States of America et 


al., appellants, v. The Philadelphia Warehous- 
ing & Cold Storage Company et al. The mo- 
tion to reassign there cases is granted and 
the cares are reassigned for argument on 


| Tuesday, April 21 next. 


No. 665. The Hardware Dealers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company of Wisconsin, appel- 
lant. v. The Gliddem* Company et al. Fur- 
ther consideretion of the question of the 
jurisdiction of this court is postnoned to 
the hearing of the case on the merits. 

No. 744. The Vexas & Pacific Railway 
Company et al. appellant. v. The United 
States of America et al. In this case probable 
jurisdiction is noted. 


Petitions for Writs 
Of Certiorari Denied 


No. 664. Associated Furniture Corporation, 
petitioner, v. The United States. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the Court of Claims de- 
nied 

No. 705 
Stefano 


United States ex rel 
petitioner, v. 


Antonio di 
Fred 8. Pulver, United 
State’ Morchal for the Eastern District of 
New Yort, ct al. Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeai: for the Second Circuit dented. 

No. 710. The City of San Diego, petitioner, 
v. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company Petition for writ of certiorari to 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
fo the Ninth Circuit denier 

No, 722 
Dixiepig Corperation et Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the Court of Civil Appeals, 
Sth Supreme Judicial District, State of Texas, 
denied. 

No. 723, Northwestern Lumber Company, 
petitioner, v. Wisconsin Tax Commission et 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the Su- 
preme Ccurt of the State of Wisconsin denied. 

No. 724. John 8S. Owen Lumber Company, 
pevitioner, v, Wisconsin Tax Commissicn et al. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the Supreme 
Court of the State of Wisconsin denied. 

No. 725. Rust-Owen Lumber Company, peti- 
tioner, vy. Wisconsin Tax Commission et al. 


al 


dered to be deported on ihe same ground 
as in No. 92. He obtained a writ of 
habeas corpus and was ordered to be dis- 
charged from custody. (37 F. (2d) 1916. 
The judgment must be reversed for the 
reasons given in No. 92. It is objected 
that the mandate of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals was not stayed, but was is- 
sued to the District Court and spread 
upon its records and that therefore the 
case is finished. But that does not de- 
feat the jurisdiction of this court. The 
Conqueror, 166 U. S. 110, 113. Louisville 
& Nashville R. R. Co. vy. Bellmore, 169 


Judgment reversed. 


et al., appellants, v. | 


Philadelphia Warehousing and Cold | 


Petitions for 
Probable jurisdiction was noted in one 


ractice of the court, the court recessed 
ollows in full text: 


| Petition for writ of certiorari to the Supreme 
| Court of the State of Wisconsin denied. 
| No. 726. New Dells Lumber Company, pe- 


titioner, v. Wisconsin Tax Commission et al. | 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the Supreme | 


Court of the State of Wisconsin denied. 
No. 727. Paysoff Tinkoff, petitioner, 
Andrew W. Mellon, individually, et al. 


v. 
Pe- 


tion for writ of certiorari to the Court of | 


| Appeals for the District of Columbia denied. 

No. 720. Sadaichi Kenmotsu, 
John D. Nagle. United States Commissioner 
at San Francisco, Calif. Petition for writ of 
| certiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
ot Appeals for the Ninth Circuit denied. 

No. 732. Clarence Craig, Trustee in Bank- 
ruptcy of the Estate of Bell Motor Company, 
a bankrupt, petitioner, v. Industrial Accept- 
ance Corporation. Petition for writ of certi- 
orari to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Eighth Circuit denied. 

asO. 441. 
and Miller Wingert, executors, ete., petitioners, 
\v. The President, Directors and Company oi 
the Hagerstown Bank, et al. Petition ior writ 
ol certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit 
denied. 

No. 742. Louis B. Smith, petitioner, v. The 
United States of America. Petition for writ 
of ceritrari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals tor the Fifth Circuit denied. 

No. 746. A. M. Randoiph, petitioner, v. 
Eaward Fricke. Petition for writ of certjorari 
to the Supreme Court of the State of Migsouri 
denied. 

No. 749. Patent Vulcanite Roofing Com- 
pany, Inc., petitioner, v. Transoceanica So- 
cieta Italiana Di Navigazione. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
denied. 

No. 760. Ingram-Day Lumber Company, pe- 
titioner, v. Clare G. Schultz, Administratrix 
of the Estate of W. W. Schultz. Petition tor 
writ of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh Cir- 
cuit denied. 


Submission and Disposition 
Of Miscellaneous Motions 


No. 765. W. H. Shenners Company, peti- 
tiqner, v. Lake Worth Realty o Building 
Company. Petition ior writ of certiorari to 


the uniied States Circuit Court of Appeals 
tor the Sevenin Circuit denied. 

No. 22, Original. The United States 
America, complainant, v. Siate of Oregon. 
Motion ior the appointment of a Special Mas- 
ter submitted by Mr. Solicitor General 
Thacher for the complainant. 

No. —, Original. Ex parte Frank L. ‘Smith 
et al. etc., petitioners. Motion for leave 
to file petition for writ of mandamus sub- 
mitted by Mr. Eliot C. Lovet in behalf of 
counsel for the petitioners. 

No. 504. The United States, petitioner, v. 
Douglas Clyde Macintosh; and 

No. 50: The United States of America, 
petitioner, v. Marine Averil Bland. Leave 
granted to file brief of Charies P. Howland 
and Richard W. Hale. as amici curiae, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Dean G. Acheson in that behalf. 

No. 698. Liberty Central Trust Company 
et al., appellants. v. Greenbrier College for 
Women et al. Statement as to jurisdiction 
submitted by Mr. W. Chapman Revercomb 
for the apellants, in support thereof, and by 
Mr. Howard B. Lee and Mr. R. A. Blessing 
, for the appellees, in opposition thereto. 


Petitions Submitted 


For Writs of Certiorari 


No. 728. United States ex rel. 
Southeastern Railway Company, etc.. peti- 
tioner, v. Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the Court of 


Empire & 


by Mr. Paysoff Tinkoff and Mr. John E. Ben- 
| nett for the petitioner, and by Mr. Nelson W. 


; Thomas and Mr. Daniel W. Knowlton for the | 


respondent. 

No. 737. Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad 
Company, petitioner, v. R. P. Highfill. Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the Supreme 
Court of the State of Oklahoma submitted by 
Mr. Joseph M. Bryson, Mr. Charles S. Burg 
and Mr. Maurice D. Green for the petitioner, 
and by Mr. 8. P. Jones for the respondent. 
| No. 747. Simons Brick Company, petitioner, 
\¥ David Burnet, Commissioner of Internal 
| Revenue. Petition for writ of certibrari to 
| the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
|for the Ninth Gircuit submitted by Mr. John 
| H. Brennen for the petitioner, and by Mr. 
| Solicitor General Thacher, Mr. Assistant At- 
| torney General Youngquist, Mr. Claude R. 
| Branch, Mr. Sewall Key, Mr. John Romey and 
Mr. W. Marvin Smith for the respondent. 

No. 755. Crider Brothers Commission Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. David Burnet, Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit sub- 
mitted by Mr. Levi Cooke, Mr. J. Walter 
Farrar and Mr. Geo. R. Benernan for the peti- 
tioner, and by Mr. Solicitor General Thacher, 
Mr. Assistant Attorney General Youngquist, 
Mr. Claude R. Branch, Mr. Sewall Key, Mr. 
William Cutler Thompson, and Mr. Wiiliam 
H. Riley Jr., for the respondent. 

No. 764. Rogers & Hubbard, petitioner, v. 
Hartford & New York Transportation Com- 
peny; and 

No. 785. Rogers & Hubbard, petitioner, v. 
Hartiord & New York Transportation Com- 
pany. Petition for writs of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit submitted by Mr. John 
W. Crandall for the petitioner, and by Mr. 
John W. Griffin for the respondent. 

Adjourned until April 13 at 12 o'clock, when 
| the day call will be: Nos. 16, Original, 91, 584, 

618 (676, 704 and 743), 720, 306, 678, 362, 422 
and 423, 


Union Dues Held Deductible 
From Missouri Income Tax 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., March 23. 


Union dues paid to a labor organization 
may be taken as a deduction in comput- 
ing the State income tax, the Attorney 
General's Office has advised Auditor 
Thompson. 

“The business man has always been al- 
lowed the necessary deductions for ex- 
penses incurred in running his business 
and this deduction is unquestionably a 
proper one,” the opinion says. “By the 
same token,” it continued, “a man paying 
dues to his union should be allowed to 
deduct that item from his income tax 





return as an ordinary and a necessary | 


e..pense.” 

“In most instances,” the Attorney Gen- 
eral went on to say, “it is necessary that 
|@ man belong to a union before he is 
permitted to perfcrm certain kinds of 
work. If he does belong to such an organ- 
ization one of the first duties imposed 
upon him is that of paying the necessary 
dues to operate the organization. The 
right of collective bargaining is as neces- 
| Sary to the laboring man as is a place 
of business to a business man. This right 
|ecan only be maintained by having some 
kind of an organization for that purpose, 
and that seems to b~ the reason the unions 
| have been established. It is also as neces- 
sary to have money available for operat- 
|ing these organizations as it is for a 
business man to have money on hand to 
carry on his business. If a man who labors 


Pig £tand Company, petitioner, v, | expects to obtain the benefits which the| 


labor unions bring to him he must nece3- 
sarily pay him pro rata share in the up- 
keep of the organization, especially so if 
he expects vu» continue to be a member 
thereof.” ® 


New Hampshire Tax Ruling 
On Veterans’ Investments 








| Concorp, N. H., March 23. 


| Income from investments made by a 
guardian with money derived from the 
| United States Veterans’ Bureau is sub- 
| ject to the State income tax, the At- 
| torney General of New Hampshire, Ralph 
| W. Davis, has ruled. The New Hampshire 
tax is imposed only uvon interest and 
dividends. it was explained. 

| ‘The Attorney General had previously 
{ruled that real estate purchased with 
funds derived from the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau was subject to taxation. Since the 
| principal sum may be subject to State 
| taxation it necessarily follows that the 
income derived therefrom can be made 
the subject of State taxation,” the opin- 
ion concludes. 


petitioner, v. | 


William Wingert, Lewis I’. Wingert | 


of | 


Appeals of the District of Columbia submitted | 





Time Limit Held | 


To Bar Action in» 





‘Suit Not Brought Within 
| Two Years From Date of 
Injury, Opinion by Su- 
preme Court Points Out 








Epwarp F. FLYNN, EX&CUTOR, ETC., 
v. 
|New York. New Haven AnD HARTFORD | 
RAILroaD COMPANY. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
5 


No. 235. 
On writ of certiorari to the Connecticut | 
Supreme Court of Errors. | 
| WiLttL1aM F. Geenty (TxHOomAS R, Fitz- 
SIMMONS and WILLIAM A. Bree with him | 
on the brief), for the petitioner; Ep- | 


WARD R. BRUMLEY (FLEMING JAMES JR., 
with him on the brief), for the re- 
spondent. 


Opinion of the Court 

March 23, 1931 

Mr. Justice Hotmes delivered the opin- 
ion of the court. 


This is a suit under the Employers’ Lia-s 
bility Act for negligently causing. the 
death of Edward L. Flynn, brought on 
May 15, 1929, by Flynn's executor for the | 
benefit of Flynn’s dependent widow and} 
children. It is alleged that the injury 
was suffered on Dec. 4, 1923, and that it 
caused Flynn’s death on Sept. 1, 1928. 
The defendant, respondent here, de-| 
murred to the declaration on the ground | 
that more than two years having elapsed 
since the date when Flynn's cause of ac- 
tion accrued his right to sue was barred, 
and that, therefore, the suit could not be 
maintained. Act of April 22, 1908, c. 149, 
secs. 1, 6, 35 Stat. 65, 66. Act of April 
5, 1910, c. 143, sec. 1, 36 Stat. 291. Code, 
Tit. 45, secs. 51, 56. The demurrer and 
judgment for the defendant were sus- 
| tainéd by the Supreme Court of Connec- 
| ticut. 111 Conn. 196. A writ of certio- 
rari was granted by this court. — U..| 


The Act of 1908 gives a right of action | 
to the employe, or, in case of his death, to 
his personal representative for the benefit 
of the widow and children and provides 
that no action shall’ be maintained ‘un- 
less commenced within two years from 
the day the cause of action accrued.’ 
Sec. 6. Obviously Flynn's right of action 
was barred, but it is argued that the right 
on behalf of the widow and children is 
distinct; that their cause of action could 
}not arise until Flynn's death, and that 
therefore the two years did not begin to 
run until Sept. 1, 1928. But the argu-/| 
| ment comes too late. | 

It is established that the present right, 
although not strictly represenative, is de- 
rivative and dependent upon the continu- 
| ance of a right in the injured employe at 
the fime of his death. Michigan Central 
R. R. Co. v. Vreeland, 227 U. 8S. 59, 70. 
On this ground an effective release by 
|the employe makes it impossible for his 
administrator to recover. Mellon v. Good- 
year, 277 U. S, 335, 344. The running of | 
the two years from the time when his 
cause of action accrued extinguishes it 
as effectively as a release, Engel v. Daven- 
port, 271 U. S. 33, 38, and the same con- | 
sequence follows. Our conclusion that | 
this action could not be brought is re- | 
quired by the former decisions of this | 
court. | 

Judgment affirmed. 








Rehearings in Five 
Cases Are Denied 


Supreme Court Announces Re- 
fusal of Petitions 


The Supreme Court of the + United | 
States, March 23, denied petitions for re- 
hearings in the following cases: | 

No. 49. Bain Peanut Company of Texas | 
et al. v. Dave Pinson and G. B. Guyger. 
On appeal from Texas Court of Civil 
Appeals, 1lth Supreme Judicial District. 
Affirmed Feb. 24. Opinion by Mr. Justice 
Holmes. 

No. 63. Abie State Bank v. Arthur 3.| 
Weaver et al. Appeal from the Nebraska 
Supreme Court. Affirmed Feb. 24. Opin» | 
ion by Chief Justice Hughes. | 

No. 622. Nashville, Chattanooga & St 
Louis Ry. v. Carroll County and J. T.| 
Hester, Trustee. On appeal from the} 
Tennessee Supreme Court. Appeal dis- | 
missed March 9. Per curiam. 

No. 623. Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Ry: v. Benton County, Tenn., and 
J. C. Herrin, Trustee. On appeal from | 
Tennessee Supreme Court. Appeal dis- | 
|}missed March 9. Per curiam. | 

In No. 57, Story Parchment Company 
v. Paterson Parchment Paper Co. et al., 
on writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the First Circuit, reversed. 
Feb. 24, in an opinion by Mr. Justice 
Sutherland, a motion for attorneys’ fees | 
was denied without prejudice to applica- 
tion to the district court. | 


‘Rehearing Granted in Bond 
Assessment Case in Ohio 


Co.Lumsvus, OHIO, March 23. 
The Ohio Supreme Court has granted 
a rehearing in the case of Bowman v. 
|Commissioncrs of Aili » County in which 
it was held that the Commissioners could 
not levy a county-wide assessment to pay 
premiums on bonds for sewer districts 
within the county. | 
The decision, according to Attorney 
General Bettman who fied the applica- 
tion for rchearing, endangers many State 
investmcits which have been made in 
such bonds, particularly investments in 
workmen's compensation and _ teachers’ 
retirement bonds. 








‘Cases in Court of Customs 
And Patent Appeals Listed | 


A summary of appeals in patent trade 
mark cas¢s filed in the Court of Customs 
and Patert Anpeals to end including Ap- | 
peal No. 2980 was published in previous | 
} isucs. The summary of app*als filed | 
| subscquent follows: | 


2981. In the matter of the application of 
|}John J. Mertin. Appec! from the Board of 
| Apnents. Serial No. 45844 Improvement in 
|the method for making tires and articles for | 
use therein. 


A summary of appeals in customs 
cases filed in the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals to and including Appeal 
No. 3431 was published in previous is- 
sues. The summery of appeais filed sub- 

| seouently follows: 


| No. 3432. The United States v. E. Dil- 
}lingham, Inc. Waterproof cloth, cotton cloth. 
|Merchandise invoiced as “gray cotton dyed 
| Olive” and “olive sail silk’’ was assessed with | 
duty under paragraph 907 of the Teriff Act 
of 1922, as ‘waterproof cloth composed wholly | 
or in chief value of cotton or other vegetable 
fiber, whether or not in part of india rubber,” 
at the rate of 5 cents per square yard and 
|30 per centum ad valorem, and was claimed | 
|by the plaintiff to be dutiable as dyed or | 
| colored cotton cloth under the provisions of | 
|paragraph 903 of said act. according to the | 
average yarn number, which was conceded | 
as 32. It was held not to be in fact water- | 
proof cloth, and more properly dutiable as 
cotton cloth under paragraph 903 of said act. 
according to average yarn number and condi- | 
tion, as claimed 
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« CURRENT LAW ~» 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 





MINES—Operation—Rights and liabilities incident to working—Extension of op- 
erations under United States land—Offer of settlement—Acceptance of check as 
satisfaction of debt— 


Where a coal-mining company, on discovery that its operations under its own 
lands had extended over into the territory and under the lands of the United 
States likewise underlaid with coal, made a written offer of settlement based upon 
the amount per ton of royalty being paid for the coal mined on its own premises 
addressed to the Commissioner of the General Land Office and accompanied the 
written offer with a voucher check for the amount offered in settlement, stating 
that its acceptance should be in full settlement of all civil liabilities of the com- 
pany to the Government, and the check, when received at the General Land Office, 
was stamped as endorsed by a receiving clerk and turned over to the Treasurer, 
and was again stamped by the Treasury Department and deposited in a special 
deposit awaiting the consideration of the offer of compromise by the proper offi- 
cials, the Government by depositing and cashing the check was not precluded 
from recovering an additional amount, on the theory that the acceptance of the 
check was a satisfaction of the debt, in the absence of a showing that the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office or anyone acting under him or through his 
authority participated in negotiations for a settlement or even considered the 
merits of the proposed compromise prior to the deposit of the check. 


United States v. Huerfano Coal Co.; D. C., D. Colo., No. 9188, Feb. 21, 1931. 





TELEPHONES—Regulation—Rates—Valuation of property—Discount on preferred 
stock issued for purpose of acquiring property— 


A telephone company which obtained the funds with which it purchased the 
telephone property in a city by issuing preferred stock having a par value of $100 
per share at the price of $88 a share was not entitled to the inclusion of the amount 
of the discount as an element of the value of the property so purchased in fixing 
the valuation of the company’s property for rate purposes, since the value of 
the property was not increased by the change in ownership and the expense so 
incurred by the company in procuring the funds with which to buy the property 
was an expense which another buyer, whose financial condition or credit was 
such as to enable it to get funds on better terms, would not have been required 
to incur. 


Florida Telephone Corp. v. Florida Railroad Commission et al.; C. C. A. 5, No. 
5882, March 6, 1931. 





TELEPHONES—Regulation—Rates—Valuation of property—Depreciation—Estimate 


based on conjectures from book entry as against estimate based on personal in- 
spection— 


In an action involving the valuation of a telephone company’s property for rate 
purposes, the court erred in accepting the estimate of an engineer of the State 
Commission as to depreciation based on his inspection of between 50 and 100 of 
the 1,300 telephone stations and conjectures as to the age and condition of the 
equipment at the other stations which he had not personally inspected from 
entries in the books of the company, as against the estimate of another engineer 
based on observation and inspéction of all of the equipment. 

Florida Telephone Corp. v. Florida Railroad Commission et al.; C. C. A. 5, No. 
5882, March 6, 1931. 





TELEPHONES—Regulation—Rates—Valuation of property—Operating costs—De- 
duction for uncollectable revenue— 


A telephone company which was required by the Florida Railroad Commission 
to furnish telephone service on credit for at least one-third of each month, was 
entitled to an allowance for uncollectable revenue in computing operating costs 
for rate purposes. 

Florida Telephone Corp. v. Florida Railroad Commission et al.; C. C. A. 5, No. 
5882, March 6, 1931. 





TELEPHONES—Regulation—Rates—Valuation—Allowance 
scribers to lower priced service on increase of rates— 


In a telephone company’s action to enjoin the enforcement of an order of the 
Florida Railroad Commission prescribing a schedule of rates on the ground that 
the prescribed rates would be confiscatory, the court properly refused to allow the 
telephone company’s claim for an allowance o@ account of regrading telephone 
service following an increase of rates based on the suggested probability of some 
subscriber changing to a lower priced service upon the increase of the rates for 
different services, in the absence of a showing as to what changes would occur 
following an increase of rates. 


Florida Telephone Corp. v. Florida Railroad Commission et al.; C. C. A. 5, No. 
5882, March 6, 1931. 


for change by  sub- 





TELEPHONES—Regulation—Rates—Valuation—Appointment of property between 
interstate and intrastate service— 


In a telephone company’s action to enjoin the enforcement of an order of the 
Florida Railroad Company préscribing a schedule of rates for telephone service 
in a certain city, the apportionment of the |property between the interstate and 
the intrastate services should be considered. 


Florida Telephone Corp. v. Florida Railroad Commission et al.; C. C. A. 5, No. 
5882, March 6, 1931. 





Decisions of Supreme Court of the United States 
Published in Full Text in This Issue 


ALIENS—Deportation—Limitations—Seamen remaining longer than time permitted 
by law— 


Alien seamen who deserted in the United States and remained in this country 
beyond the period permitted by the Immigration Act of 1924, could be deported 
more than three years after their entry, even if section 34 of the Act of 1917 
providing for deportation of “any alien seaman who shali land in a port of the 
United States contrary to the provisions of this act” at any time within three years 
or after, has not been repealed by the Act of 1924, since section 14 of the Act of 
1924 providing for the deportation of “any alien who at any time after entering the 
United States is found to have been at the time of entry not entitled under this 
act to enter the United States or to have remained therein for a longer time than 
permitted under this act” is applicable to such seamen.—Philippides v. Day, Comr., 
etc.; Carr, Director, etc., v. Zaja; Cateches, U. S. ex rel. v. Day, Comr., etc. (Sup. 
Ct. U. S..—6 U. 8. Daily, 190, March 24, 1931 





FEDERAL EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT—Actions—Limitations—Right of ac- 
tion for benefit of widow and children— 


An action under the Federal Employers’ Liability Act for negligently causing the 
death of a railroad employe brought May 15, 1929, by his executor for the benefit of 
his widow and children, in which it was alleged that the injury was suffered on 
Dec. 4, 1923, and that it caused the death of the employe on Sept. 1, 1928, held 
barred under the provision of thé act that no action shall be maintained by the 
employe, or, in case of his death, by his personal representative “unless commenced 
within two years from the day the cause of action accrued,” the running of the 
two years from the time when the cause of action in favor of the employe accrued 
extinguishing any right on behalf of the widow and children, since their right is 
derivative and dependent upon the continuance of the right in the injured employe 
at the time of his death.—Flynn, etc., v. New York, New Haven and Hartford R. R. 
Co. (Sup. Ct. U. 8.).—6 U. 8. Daily, 190, March 24, 1931. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION—Authority and functions—Filing of 
schedules of tates—Transportation of goods partly by rail and partly by water 
under “common arrangement”— 

Where goods were shipped from inland points to Baltimore by rail under bills of 
lading designating Baltimore as the point of destination, naming the ultimate con- 
signee in Florida and providing for an arrival notice from the railroad company to 
a steamship company on the arrival of the goods at Baltimore, and where the 
steamship company, on receipt of such notice and the railroad company’s delivery 
of the goods to a steamship designated by the steamship company, paid the railroad 
company the freight charges, where not prepaid by shipper, and issued its own bill 
of lading to the shipper specifying its freight rate for the transportation of the 
goods by water from Baltimore to the point of destination in Florida, and upon 
delivery of the goods on arrival at destination in Florida, collected its charges and 
the railroad charges which it had advanced, not as the agent for, or under an 
agreement with the railroad company, but as an incident to the performance of its 
contract with the shipper, and where there were no through bills of lading or 
through joint rates for the transportation of the goods from the inland points to 
the ports in Florida, and no agreement for division of rates, or customary division 
of rates, between the steamship company and the railroad company, the goods were 
not shipped under a “common arrangement” for continuous carriage and shipment 
from the interior points to Florida ports, within the meaning of subdivision (1) (a) 
of section 1 of the Interstate Commerce Act, making the act applicable to carriers 
engaged in the transportation of property partly by railroad and partly by water 
under a common managemeént, and the steamship company therefore was not 
required to file schedules covering transportation of goods by water from Baltimore 
io ports in Florida.—United States v. Munson SteamShip Line. (Sup. Ct. U. S)—6 
U. S. Daily, 191, Mareh 24, 1931. 


State Taxation 


MINNESOTA—Motor vehicle registration tax—Reciprocal statute—Vehicle not reg- 
istered in another State— 

Where a State extended to nonresidents the privilege of operating motor ve::icles 
upon its highways for a certain period without registration or tax, it could properly 
limit such concession to those who had duly registered their vehicles in another 
State or country; accordingly the State could require a nonresident who had reg- 
istered his car only in the Fort Snelling Reservation to pay the tax, even though 
such car was operated on Minnesota highways for a shorter period than that pre- 
scribed by the reciprocal statute.—Storaasli v. Minnesota. (Sup. Ct. U. S.—6 U. 
S. Daily, 190, March 24, 1931. 


MINNESOTA—Motor vehicle registration tax—Nature— 


The Minnesota motor vehicle registration tax is an excise for the privilege of 
using the highways; accordingly the State is not precluded from imposing such a 
tax on an automobile located on the Fort Snelling Reservation, but using the State 
highways for brief periods.—Storaasli v. Minnesota. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)\—6 U. S. 
Daily, 190, March 24, 1931. 





MINNESOTA—Motor vehicle registration tax—Exemption of Kricies from property 
taxes— 


The Minnesota statute imposing a registration tax on motor vehicles is not 
invalid because it exempts such vehicles from payment of property taxes; the fact 
that certain persons are unable to bring themsélves within thé exempt class does 
not deprive them of the equal protéction of the law.—Storaasli v. Minnesota. 
(Sup. Ct. U. S)—6 U. 8. Daily, 190, March 24, 1931, 





Tax in Minnesota 
‘On Nonresident’s 


| 


Auto Is Sustained 


\License Requirement for 
Resident of Military Res- 
ervation Using State 
Roads Is Upheld 





GYNTHER STORAASLI 


v. 

STATE OF MINNESOTA. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 393. 

Appeal from the Supreme Court of the 
State of Minnesota. 

CHarLes BUNN and Prerce BUTLER JR. 
(Donerty, Rumsie, Bunn & Butter of 
counsel), submitted brief for appellant; 
Henry N. Benson, Attorney General of 
Minnesota, James E. MarkHaM, Deputy 
Attorney General of Minnesota, and W. 
K. Montacue, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral of Minnesota, submitted brief for 
appellee. 

Opinion of the Court 


March 23, 1931 


Mr. Justice Roberts delivered the opin- 
ion of the court. 


By chapter 57 of the General Laws of 
Minnesota of 1889 that State ceded to 
the United States jurisdiction of the ter- 
ritory constituting the Fort Snelling Mili- 
tary Reservation, which lies entirely 
within the boundaries of Minnesota, im- 
mediately adjacent to the city limits of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. Its greatest 
length from north to south is three and 
three-quarters miles, and from east to 
west two miles. The cession was upon 
condition that the public highways across 
the reservation be kept open for public 
| traffic. Concurrent jurisdiction to serve 
| process, civil and criminal, of the State, 
;and to arrest persons charged with of- 
fenses against the laws of the State, was 
|retained. There was no other limitation, 


Federal Jurisdiction 


The reservation is occupied by the mili- 
tary forces of the United States, and, 
| Save as above noted, jurisdiction therein 
is exercised by the Federal Government 
to the exclusion of the State. 


The Constitution of Minnesota provides 
| (Note 1) that a member of the military 
| forces of the United States shall not be 
deemtd a resident of the State as a con- 
sequence of being stationed within its 
| borders. It also grants ‘Note 2) to the 
Legislature power to tax motor vehicles 
| using the public streets and highways of 
the State on a more onerous basis than 
other personal property, such tax to be 
in lieu of all other taxes thereon, except 
wheclage taxes, so called, which may be 
imposed by any borough, city or village. 

Any such law may, in the discretion 
of the Legislature, provide for the ex- 
emption from taxation of any motor ve- 
hicle owned by a nonresident transiently 
| or temporarily using the streets and high- 
| ways of the State. The proceeds of such 
| tax is to be paid into the Trunk Highway 
| Sinking Fund. 

By virtue of this constitutional author- 
| ity, the Legislature enacted a law providing 
for the imposition of a motor vehicle regis- 
tration tax. (Note 3.) Pursuant to the 
statute, the Secretary of State filed im the 
office of the clerk of the district court of 
Ramsey County a list of motor vehicles 
on which the tax and penalty for 1929 
appeared delinquent. The appellant's 
automobile was included in the list. 


Appellant’s Answer 


Appellant filed answer to the notice, 
| denying that any tax or penalty was dye 
| the State; alleging that he was the so 

; owner of the vehicle, was a nonresident 
|of the State of Minnesota, a member of 
| the military forces of the United States 
| quartered and resident upon the Fort 
| Snelling Reservation, that the vehicle had 
{not been operated for hire, nor been pres- 
ent within the jurisdiction of Minnesota 
upon its roads, highways or streets, for 
any period of 10 days, and was never 
operated thereon, except as a visitor for 
brief periods. 

| After averring that the reservation is 
solely under the control of the United 
States and that all governmental func- 
tions, including police power, traffic con- 
trol, and maintenance of highways, are 
vested in and exercised by the command- 
ing officer under the laws of the United 
; States, to the total exclusion of control 
by the State, and that the reservation is 
‘no part of the State of Minnesota, the 
answer states that the commanding officer 
has created and maintains, pursuant to 
his powers, a complete system of automo- 
bile registration, with rules and regula- 
| tions, and that the vehicle in question is 
duly registered under such laws and regu- 
lations and has license plates and a regis- 
tration certificate issued by Federal au- 
thority, which has at all times been car- 
ried. It asserts appellant's willingness 
and ability to comply with all the laws 
of Minnesota applicable to nonresidents 
who have occasion to use its roads and 
Streets, and that he has so notified the 
State officials, and has complied with all 
the traffic laws and regulations of the 
| State when operating upon its highways. 
Judgment Below 


On appellee’s motion, judgment was en- 
tered on the pleadings for the tax and 
| penalty. Upon appeal, the Supreme 
|Court of Minnesota affirmed the judg- 
ment. ‘(Note 4.) The appellant brought 
| the case to this court, having at all stages 
|in the courts below asserted rights under 
|the Fourteenth Amendment, which were 
passed on and determined adversely to his 
contentions. He claims that the tax in 
question is a property tax, and that the 
State may not tax property located on the 
Fort Snelling Reseryation. In the alter- 
native he says if the act levies a privi- 
|lege tax, as applied to him, it deprives 
jhim of equal protection of the laws by 
| imposing upon him a greater burden than 
|that laid on residents of Minniésota, or 
| residents of neighboring States. 
| The argument that the tax is one on 
| property is founded on the fact that it 
is measured by the cost of the motor car 
| (less certain annual allowances for de- 
| preciation), and that it is in lieu of all 
{other taxes thereon except wheelage 
| taxés levied by municipalities. (Note 5.) 
It is to be remarked, however, that a 
minimum tax is prescribed for cars of 
certain weights, irrespective of value; that 
the act levies the tax on vehicles “using 
the public streets or highways in the 
State”; and provides that they “shall be 
privileged to use the public streets and 
highways on the basis and at the rates 
| for each calendar year as follows” * * * 
| (Note 6.) 
| The State court held that “the tax is 
|both a property tax and a privilege tax. 
It is a property tax in the sense that it 
exempts the vehicle licensed from other 





[Continued on Page 8, Column 3.) 
1.—Article 7, section 4. 
2.—Article 16, section 3. 
3.—Mason's Minn. Stat. 
| 2704, incl.. as amended 8. 
4—180 Minn. 241; 230 N. 
| 5.—Mason's Minn. Stat. 
| 6—Ibid. 
| 7.—Ibid., section 2675. 
| §8—Ibid., section 2684, 
9.—Ibid. 
10.—242 U. 8. 160; 61 L Ed. 222. * 
11.—235 U. 8. 610; 59 L. Ed. 385. 
| 12.—Travis v. Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 252 
|U. 8 60; 64 L. Ed. 460; Bethlehem Motors 
| Corp. v. Flynt, 256 U. 8. 421; 65 L. Ed. 1029; 
| Hanover Fire Ins. Co. vy. Harding, 272 U. 8, 
| 494; 71 L. Ed. 372. 


1927, sections 2672+ 
L. 1929, chap. 335, 
W. 572 

1927, section 2674, 
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Federal Agency’s |New Medical Plan Interstate Movement of Power Kansas Governor Fite Insurance Act ‘Federal Court 


Demand for Rate 
Schedule Denied 


Independent Nature of 


Water Shipment Held to 


| County Medical Society and representa- 


Exempt Company From 
Interstate Commerce Act 


UnitTep STATES OF AMERICA 


v. 

Munson STEAMSHIP LINE. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 85. 

On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 

of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit. 
Joun Lorp O'Brian, the Assistant to the 

Attorney General (WILLIAM D. MITCHELL, 

Attorney General, CLaupe R. BRancH and 

CuHar.Les H. Weston, Special Assistants 

to the Attorney General, with him on 

the brief), for petitioner; W. CaLvin 

CHESTNUT (FRANK LyoON and Irvine L. 

Evans with him on the brief), for re- 

spondent. 

Opinion of the Court 
March 23, 1931 

Mr. Chief Justice HucHes delivered the 

opinion of the court. 
Mandamus Sought 

The Government instituted this pro- 
ceeding, at the request of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, under section 20, 
subdivision (9), of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act (Note No. 1), for a mandamus 
to compel the Munson Steamship Line to 
file schedules covering rates and charges 
for transportation of goods by water from 
Baltimore, Md., to ports in Florida, upon 


the ground that the property was being | 


transported partly by rail and partly by 
water under a common arrangement for 
continuous carriage and shipment from 
interior points to the Florida ports. The 
respondent's answer alleged that the 
transportation on its part consisted of an 
independent water movement with respect 
to which the filing of tariffs was not re- 
quired. On a trial before the court and a 
jury, the district judge directed a verdict 
for the respondent (33 Fed. (2d) 211), and 
the judgment entered accordingly was 
affirmed by the circuit court of appeals. 
37 Fed. (2d) 681. The Government brings 
this appeal. 

The facts, as found by the courts below 
upon evidence substantially undisputed, 
may be summarized as follows: The re- 
spondent operates a line of steamers from 
Baltimore, Md., to Jacksonville and Miami, 
Fila. It accepts from rail carriers at Balti- 
more goods which have been transported 


For Injured Worker 


Agreement Permits Treatment 
Without Authorization 
rom Insurer 


New York, N. Y., March 23. 
An agreement between the New York 


tives of stock workmen’s compensation 
insurance carriers, permitting an injured 
| workman to be treated by member physi- 
cians of the society in good standing 
without previous authorizaiion from the 
insurance company, was ¢co:nmended py 
the State Industrial Commissioner, Miss 
Frances Perkins, in an oral statement 
March 20. 


It was explained that the agreement 
| embodies a plan of arbitration whereby 
| the carriers and physicians who are mem- 
| bers of the society will abide by decisions 
|of a board of arbitration in the Settle- 
|}ment of disputed bills. 

“The carriers agree to waive the ques- 
tion of authorization for family physi- 
cians who are members of the society and 
who will comply 
plan,” Miss Perkins said. “Reasonable 
charges of physicians will be promptly 
| paid. 

“The net effect of the agreement will 
be to bring all disputed bills before the 
arbitration board for prompt action. 
believe the plan most interesting and 
hope it succeeds to the extent of becom- 
ing widespread.” 


Garage Risk Policy 
Found Not to Cover 
Officers’ Liability 





Personal Interest of Firm’s 
Executives Not Included 
Unless Definitely Speci- 


fied, Court Holds 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 23.—A garage 
liability policy written on the pay-roll 
basis in which are covered “accidents re- 
sulting from the use of any automobile 
by proprietors or active executive offi- 
cers” named in the policy, does not cover 
the personal liability of an executive offi- 
cer of the insured co:noration but only 
the liability of the insied for his acts, 


from inland points and carries them tO*the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 


the Florida ports. The transportation is 
not covered by through bills of lading or 
by through or joint rates, and there is no 
agreement for the division, and no cus- 
tomary division, of rates between the re- 
spondent and the rail carriers. The goods 
are shipped by rail to Baltimore in care 
ef, or with direction to notify, the respond- 
ent, and the name of the ultimate con- 
signee in Florida is noted on the rail bill 
of lading. That bill shows Baltimore as 
the destination of the shipment. The ship- 
per sends the rail bill of lading to the 
respondent with instructions as to the 
ultimate consignee. 


Collection of Charges 


Upon the arrival of the goods at Balti- 
more, the rail carrier sends an arrival 
notice to the respondent; the latter ad- 
vises the rail carrier of the ship which 
will transport the goods to Florida, and 
the goods are delivered to the respondent. 
The rail bill of lading is surrendered to 
the rail carrier, the charges of that car- 


@ fier, unless they have been prepaid, are 


/ 





» Commisston, 162 U 


paid by the respondent which then issues 
its own bill of lading to the shipper, speci- 
fying its freight rate for the transporta- 
tion of the goods by water from Baltimore 
to the point of destination in accordance 
with the separate advice which the re- 
sponden* has received from the shipper. 
Upon delivery of the goods in Florida, the 
respondent collects from the consignee its 
own charges and also the rail charges 
which it has advanced, but the latter are 
collected, not as agent for or under any 
agreement with, the rail carrier, but be- 
cause they have been advanced as an inci- 
dent to the carrying out of the contract 
between the respondent and the shipper. 

‘the question relates solely to the ap- 
plication of section 6 (1) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act providing for the filing of 
tarifis with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The requirements of the Ship- 
Ping Act. (Note No. 2), with which the 
respondent is said to have complied, as to 
filing tariffs with the United-States Ship- 
ping Board, is not involved. Nor is any 
question presented under section 6 (13) 
(Note No. 3) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, added by the Panama Canal Act 
(Note No. 4). The provisions of section 6 
(1) of the Interstate Commerce Act ap- 
plies to common carriers as these are de- 
scribed in section 1 of that act. and the 
particular description with which we are 
here concerned is found in subdivision 
(1) (a) of that section relating to common 
carriers engaged in 

“(a) The transportation of passengers 
or property wholly by railroad, or partly 
by railroad and partly by water when 
both are used under a common control, 
management, or arrangement for a con- 


tinuous carriage or shipment.” (Note 
No. 5.) 
The Government concedes that the 


respondent was not required to file tarffs 
with the Commission “unless it was engaged 
in continuous interstate rail and water 
*shipments pursuant to a common control, 
management, or arrangement” and that 
“there was no common control or manage- 
ment between respondent and the con- 
necting railroads.” The question is thus 
the narrow one whether there was a 
“common agreement” for the rail and 
water shipment within the meaning of 
the statute. 
Practical Continuity 


It is apparent that a mere practical 
continuity in the transportation is not 
enough, as the question under the statute 
is not simply whether there was a con- 
tinuous carriage or shipment, but whether 
that carriage or shipment was pursuant 
to a common arrangement. ‘(Note No. 6.) 
The provision of the statute, expressing 
a distinction in the policy of the Congress 
with respect to water transportation, 
clearly indicates that it is permissi- 
ble for a water carrier, receiving at its 
port a shipment which has been carried 
by rail from an interior point, to keep its 
own carriage distinct and independent. 
While a common arrangement may exist 
without the issue of a through bill of lad- 
ing or any particular formality «Note No. 





[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 
1—U. 8. Code, Tit. 49, sec. 20 (9). 

2.—U. 8. Code, Tit. 46, sec. 817 

3.—U. 8. Code, Tit. 49, sec. 6 (13). 

4.—Act of Aug. 24, 1912. c. 290, 37 Stat 


560, 568. See Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


Railway Co. v. United States, 274 U. S. 29. 36; 
United States v. New York Central Rail- 
road Co., 272 U. 8. 457, 462. 

5.—U. S. Code. Tit. 49, sec. 1 (1) (a). Com- 
pare Act of Feb. 4, 1887, c. 104, sec. 1, 24 
Stat. 379; Act of June 29, 1906, ¢. 3591, sec 
1, 34 Stat. 584; Act of June 18. 1910, c. 309, 
sec. 7. 36 Stat. 539. 544. 545; Transportation 
Act. 1920, sec. 400, 4) Stat. 456, 474 

6.—See Ex parte Koehler, 30 Fed. 867, 869. 
870; Mutual Transit Company v. United 


States, 178 Fed. (C. C. A. 2d) 664, 666, 667 
7.—Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
Railway Company . Interstate Commerce 
8S. 184, 193; Baer Brothers 
Mercantile Company _v. Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad Company, 233 U. 8. 479, 491. 


‘ station; 


peals for the Eighth Circuit recently held. 
The case was that of Baxter, etc., v. Con- 
tinental Casualty Co. 

The plaintiff brought suit against the 
garage corporation and Harry Shields, the 
executive officer, obtaining personal serv- 
ice against Mr. Shields and constructive 
service against the corpovation. 

Execution Unsatisfied 


Execution for a default judgment of 
$10,000 was returned unsatisfied. The 
plaintiff then sued the insurance company 
alleging that the policy covered both the 


company and Mr. Shields and the in- 
solvency of both. 
The court held tnat no valid service 


was secured upon tne corporation, foreign 
personal service beiug invalid and service 
by publication noi supporting a judgment 
in personant. 

The plaintiff contended that the policy 
covered the persoial liability of Mr. 
Shields, thereby permitting recovery 
against the insurer. On this point the 
court ruled that there was no ambiguity 
in the contract, vhe corporation being the 
named insured. 

Underwriters’ Rule Cited 


A rule of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters, of which 
the insurer was a member, had been in- 
troduced as evidence to uphold the plain- 
tiff's contention, but the court said that 
“there is no pretense that insured or 
Shields had any knowledge thereof at any 


time, hence they can be no basis for a 
claim of construction by the parties of 
the policy.” 

The rule is stronger evidence for the 


insurer than for the plaintiff, the court 
said, because it was merely a suggestion 
for the use of members of the Bureau and 
stated specifically that che “personal in- 
terest of any officer, partner, member of 
the firm or employe is not covered unde: 
a garage policy written on the pay-roll 
basis,” but “may be extended, however, 
under limitations as defined” in an en- 
dorsement for an extra premium. 


fully with the agreed | 


By Northeast Utility Explained Reviews Work of | 


Transcript ‘of Testimony at Federal Inquiry Relates Also| 
To Relations of Companies in New England 
Power Association 





Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony March 3, Smith W. 
Brookhart Jr., of the Economic Divi- 
sion of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, appearing as a witness in the 
Commission's investigation into finan- 
cial activities of powér and gas utili- 
ties, was begun in the issue of March 
23 and proceeds as follows: 

By Mr. Healy, chief counsel: 

Q. How much energy was generated in 
each State and what was the total gen- 
erated? 


| sachusetts, 635,286,275 kilowatt hours in 
| Rhode Island, 335,238,837 kilowatt hours in 
Vermont, 62,833,772 kilowatt hours in New 


Hampshire, and none in Connecticut and | 
watt hours, or 26.07 per cent of the quan- 


| New York. 
Q. How much energy was procured by 
companies in the system, by States? 


A. There was procured 493,727.343 kilo- | 


|watt-hours in Massachusetts, 451,710,093 
kilowatt-hours in Rhode Island, 167,357,174 
kilowatt-hours in Vermont, 42,476,567 kilo- 
watt-hours in New Hampshire, 10,015,062 
kilowatt-hours in Connecticut and 36,- 
374,854 kilowatt-hours in New York, mak- 
ing a total of 1,201,661,093 kilowatt-hours 
| procured. 

| @Q. How much of that total was pro- 
cured within the system? 

A. 810,421,672 kilowatt-hours. 
| @Q. What was the net total quantity 
available for distribution? 

A. 1,745,643,578 kilowatt-hours. 

Q. What relative importance did en- 
ergy generated by companies of the New 
England Power Association system 
to the total energy generated for public 
use in the States of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Vermont and New Hampshire? 

A. Energy generated by system compa- 
nies amounted to 635,286,275 kilowatt 
hours, or 96.75 per cent of the total gen- 
eration in Rhode Island; 335,238,837 kilo- 
watt hours, or 67.40 per cent of the total 
generation in the State of Vermont; 321,- 
045,273 kilowatt hours, or 10.70 per cent 
of the State total in Massachusetts, and 
62,833,772 kilowatt hours or 23.48 per cent 
of the State total in New Hampshire. 

Q. What was the total generation by 
companies of the system and its impor- 


tance to the total energy generated in the | 


four States named? 


A. The total generation by system com- | 


panies was 1,354,404,157 kilowatt hours, or 
30.62 per cent of the total generation of 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Vermont 
and New Hampshire combined. 


More Than 48 Per Cent 
Of Energy Moved Interstate 
Q 


What portion of the total 
available for distribution in the system 
moved interstate? 

A. 48.61 per cent. 

} Q. What was the total interstate move- 
ment of energy by the New’ England 
Power Association system in 1929? 

A. 848,569,052 kilowatt hours. 

Q. How many companies sent or re- 
ceived energy over State boundaries in 
amounts greater than their total energy 
available for distribution? 

A. Six companies had interstate move- 
ment over 100 per cent of the total en- 
ergy available for the company, due to 
the crossing and recrossing of State boun- 
daries, by the same energy, before its 
final disposition 

Q. Give the interstate movement of ex- 
ports with the ratio to generated for each 
State, the quantity exported by 


to all exports. 

A. New Hampshire exported 173,828,557 
kilowatt-hours, or 27.59 per cent of its 
total generated. Of the exports, 56,877.- 
343 kilowatt-hours, or 77.04 per cent was 
exported by system companies. 

Vermont exported 379,333,407 kilowatt- 
hours, or 76.26 per cent of its total gen- 
erated. Of the exports, 347,853,204 kilo- 
watt-hours, or 91.71 per cent was trans- 
mitted by system companies. 

Massachusetts exported 331,277,656 kilo- 
watt-hours, or 11.04 per cent of its total 
generated. Of the exports, 93,042,441 kilo- 
watt-hours, or 28.09 per cent was trans- 
mitted by system companies. 


Rhode Island exported 361,084,910 kilo- | 


watt-hours, or 54.89 per cent of its total 
generated. Of the exports, 314,354,865 
kilowatt-hours, or 87.06 per cent was 
transmitted by system companies. 

Connecticut exported 119,700,125 kilo- 


| watt hours, or 8.25 per cent of its total | 


|} generated. Of the exports, 66,345 kilowatt 


Decisions on Radio A pplications 


Announced by 


Decisions on applications for radio per- 
mits have just been announced by the 
Federal Radio Commission as follows: 

Interpretation of paragraph 3 of General 
Order No. 104.--The Commission will require 

1. The file of the logs of ship stations shall 
be kept either aboard the ship on which the 
station is located, or at established offices of 
the licensee where they will be available for 
inspection as provided in paragraph 4 





2. Logs of coastal stations or stations H- 
censed for marine reiey service, when not 
cperated by remote contro!, shall be kept on 
fluie at the station location shown in the l- 
eense 

J. Logs of coastal stations or stations li- 
ceused [¢ marine relay service, when operated 
by 1 coutliv., shall be kept on file at 


the remote point of control 
Action on examiner's report: 


Martin C. Newman, Sturgis, Mich.. construc- 
tion permit for new station—1,310 ke., 100 w., 
unlimited time, denied by default, sustaining 
Examiner Yost 


Applications granted: 


Universal Broadcasting Co, Portable, Dela- 
ware Co Pa., granted construction permit 
1,170 ke., 50 w., 12 midnight to 6 a. m 

WTAG, Worcester Telg. Pub. Co., Worcester, 
Mass., granted construction permit to make 
changes in equipment to conform to Gen- 
eral Order's 91 and 97. 


WOS, Missouri State Marketing Bureeu, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo.. granted construction permit 
to install new equipment to conform to Gen- 
eral Order's 91 and 97, increasing maximum 
rated powtr of equipment from 500 w to 1 
kw., and install automatic frequency contro! 
(Does not increase licensed operating power.) 

WIP. Gimble Bros. Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
cranted license. 610 ke., 500 w. shares with 


WFAN 
KFKA The Mid-Western§ Redio 
Gresley, Colo., granted license, 880 kc.. 1 kw 
day an 500 w. night: shares with KPOF 
W8CUG, C. H. Grossarth, Pittsburgh. Pa. 
granted authority to operate amateur station 
at 914 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, for two weeks. 
WCGU, United States Broadcasting Corp 
Brooklyn, N. Y., granted extension of time to 
complete construction—-20 days from March 20. 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co., 
|tug boats in 6th and ‘th radio districts 
granted construction permit for experimental 
1,604. 2,398. 3.256 and 4.795 ke., 50 w 
KLD. Northwestern Fisheries Co., Kenai, 
Alaska, granted construction permit to install 
new apparatus 


Corp.. 





Alaska Packers Assn Ohignik Karluk, 
Kvichak Kodiak Island, Clark's Point, Pilot 
Point, Bacheroff, Alaska, granted construction 
permit for new transmitters 

Alaska Packers Assn., “Ruby” (permanently 
moored vessel in Koggiung River, Alaska), 
granted construction permit for new trans- 
mitter 

Jenkins Labs. Inc., between Silver Spring | 


and Wheaton, Md., granted construction per- 
mit for experimental sound transmission, 1,604 
ke.. 500 w in connection with experiment 
visual broadcasting by mutual agreement 
with similariy licensed stations. 

Aeronautical Radio Inc., Spartanburg, C. C.; 
Greensboro, N. C 


5.070, 3,076 ke., unlimited; 5,690 ke, day only, 


350 w 


portable for use on | 


granted construction permit | 


| A. There was generated by system com- | 
| panies 321,045,273 kilowatt hours in Mas- 


energy | 


system | 
companies and the ratio of such exports | 





{ 


| 
| 


| 


| 


bear | 











Federal Commission | 


WNAL Aeronautical 
Brookville, Pa., 
struction permit to change location to 5 miles 
west of city, near Brookville. Pa 

WJS, Press Wireless Inc., Little Neck, L. I., 
granted modification of construction permit 
extending completion date to June 30, 1931, 
and change of location to Cantiague Rd 
Hicksville, N. ¥. Additional frequencies 7,850, 
15.700, 15.730, 15760, 7,925,.15.850, 7,955, 15,910, 
7,640, 5.355, 4,965 and 4,725 ke 

KGPF, Bureau of Police, Portland, 
granted modification of construction 
extending comnletion date to Dec. 31, 

WJU, Pres: Wireless Inc., Little Neck, L. I 
sranted modification of construction permit 
to extend completion date to June 30, 1931, 
and additional frequencies. 

WAEB, Acronautical Radio Inc., 
Ohio, granted license, 8,015 ke., 200 w 

KRA,. Same Co., Boise, Idaho, granted li- 
cense, 3.160, 3.166, 3,172, 3,178 ke., unlimited; 
5.570, 5,660; 400 w 

WAEF. Same Co., 


Radio Inc., 


Oreg.. 
permit 


Columbus 


Newark, N. J., granted 


near | 
granted modification of con- | 


Interests Represented 


| 
| 
| 
' 
hours, or .06 per cent was transmitted by | 
system companies. 

Q. We have been talking about exports. 


| Give the interstate movement by imports | 


for each State with the ratio to the quan- 
tity consumed; the quantity imported by 
system companies and the ratio of such} 


{imports to all imports? | 


A. New Hampshire imported 180,053,910, 
kilowatt hours, or 97.26 per cent of the! 
quantity consumed. Of the imports, 157,- | 
527,028 kilowatt hours, or 87.49 per cent) 
was transmitted by system companies. | 

Vermont imported 77,903,944 kilowatt | 
hours, or 51.17 per cent of the quantity 
consumed. Of the imports, 64,761,750 kilo- 
watt hours, or 83.13 per cent was trans- 
mitted by system companies. 

Masachusetts imported 720,152,251 kilo- 


tity consumed. Of the imports, 596,373,298 
kilowatt hours, or 82.81 per cent was 
transmitted by system companies. 

Rhode Island imported 192,205,180 kilo- 
watt hours, or 48.37 per cent of the quan- 
tity consumed. Of the imports, 25,521,748 
kilowatt hours, or 13.28 per cent was 
transmitted by system companies. 


Exchange of Power 


By Five Companies 

Connecticut imported 88,515,310 kilowatt 
hours, or 7.28 per cent of the quantity 
consumed. Of the imports, 2,077,496 kilo- | 
watt hours, or 2.35 per cent was trans- 
mitted by system companies. 

Q. What is the thing that is known as 
the Connecticut Valley Power Exchange? 

A. An informal working arrangement 
between five companies whereby surplus 
power is freely exchanged under the su- 
pervision of an exchange committee. 

Q. What companies are entered in the, 
arrangement? 

A. In the order of their entering, 
Turner Falls Power and Electric Light 
Company since Feb. 13, 1925; Connecticut 
Light and Power Company since May 1, 
1926; Central Hudson Gas and Electric | 
Company since Feb. 1, 1927, and New Eng- 
land Power Company since Feb. 1, 1928. 

Q. Is the New England Power Company 
directly a member of this pool? 


A. No, sir. It contributes through the 
Turner Falls Power and Electric Com- 
pany. 


Q. Were the companies in the New 
England Power Association system the 
largest contributors of energy to this ex- 
change in 1929? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How much energy was sent to and 
received from the Exchange by the New 
England Power Association system com- 
panies? 

A. 119,121,725 kilowatt hours were sent 
to the exchange and 4,750,110 kilowatt 
hours received from the Exchange. 

W. B. Horne, of the Economic Division 


Testimony Given 


By W. B. Horne 


of the Commission, testified as follows: | 

Q. Have you prepared a report, Mr. 
Horne, dealing with intercorporate rela- 
tions of companies in the New England 
Power Association system? 

A. Yes. sir. 

Q. And from what sources was the in- 
formation obtained for the making of this 
report? 

A. From information furnished by the 
company, partly in schedules and partly 
from minutes. 

Q. Within this report is a chart which 
is marked Chart No. 1. What does it| 
show? 

A. Chart I lists all the individuals who 
have served on the board of directors of | 
the New England Power Association | 
from the time of its organization to Dec. 
31, 1930, and the period each served. 

Q. What is the chief point of interest 
brought out by chart 1? 

A. That 12 of the 33 directors of the 
New England Power Association resigned 
and went off the board on May 8, 1928. 

Q. Was it at that time or about that} 
time that the shareholders whom they 
represented had disposed of their hold- | 
ings of common shares of the New Eng- 
land Power Association? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who were they and what 
did they represent as directors? 

A. Floyd L. Carlisle, H. E. Machold, C. 
E. Norris, John N. Carlisle, W. K. Dick, 
Jacob F. Schoellkopf Jr., and P. F. Hans- 
comb representing the Northeastern 
Power Corporation and Harry H. Hunt, 
Frederick §S. Pratt, Bayard F. Pope, F. 
Higginson Cabot Jr., and George O. Muhl- 
feld, representing Stone & Webster, In- 
corporated. 


interest | 


On Board of Directors 

Q. How many separate interests were 
represented on the board of directors? 

A. There were four separate interests 
represented in the organization of the 
New England Power Association and the 
reorganization plan provided that each 
should be represented on the board in 
direct proportion to its holdings. These 
interests and their representatives on 
the first board were as follows: 

Northeastern Power Corporation, repre- 
sented by F. L. Carlisle, J. N. Carlisle, W 
K. Dick, H. E. Machold, C. E. Norris, and 





| J F. Schoclkopf. Jr., of its own organiza- 


|} tion and Randall Morgan, Ogden L. Mills 


and Anson W. Burchard of affiliated in- 
terests. 
Stone & Webster, Incorporated, repre- 


| sented by Charles A. Stone, Edwin 8. Web- 


ster, George O. Muhfeld, Frederick 8S. 
Pratt and Bayard F. Pope of its own or- 
ganization, and Charles L. Edgar and 


{Samuel Ferguson of affiliated interests. 


license, 3,082, 3.088 ke., unlimited; 5,510 ke.. | 

day only: 400 w | 
Milo Burchman, granted airplane license, 

3,106 ke., 100 w 

ae Inc., Portable, granted license, 4,795 | 
c ww 


W2XCB. David Grimes. New York City, 
granted license for expérimeéental station, ex- 
periment frequencies, 50 w 

KOG@. Press Wireless Inc. San Francisco. 
Calif.. granted license to cover construction 
permit 

KGWV. Fox Film Corp.. Portabie, 
license, frequency, 1.582, 1.556, 1.554. 

Bei! Te). Labs., Inc., granted 
censes 5.10¢ ke. 50 w 

Pacific Air Transport. Inc.. 
10348, granted airplane license. 

Verney Air Lines, granted airplane license 

WRCH., Radiomarine Corp. of America, San 
Francisco. Calif.. granted renewal of license 

W6XV. Federal Telegraph Co., Palo Alto 
Calif.. granted renewal of license. 

W8&XAR, Westinghouse E. and M. Co., near 
Saxonburg, Pa.. granted renewal of license 


granted 
250 w 
airplane li- 


Airplane NC- 


W10XAO, National Broadcasting Co., porta- | 


ble. granted renewal of license. 

W2XCZ, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
portable, New York City, granted renewal of 
license 

KWT. Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., near 
Paio Alto, Calif.. granted modification of 
license to cover corrections to equipment type 
numbers 

WML 


ville, N. Y., granted modification of license to 





| w.; increasing day power to 250 w.; 
Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., Say- | 


include Czechoslovakia as an additional point | 


of communication 

W8X8, Westinghouse E. and M. Co., East 
to cover additional frequencies and increase 
power from 2 kw. to 20 kw. 

KOP, Press Wireless, Inc.. Sin Francisco, 
Calif., granted modification of license for 
change in frequencies and change in location 
from 1 Aldrich Street to 5th and Mission 
Streets, San Francisco. 

WJK. Press Wireless. Inc.. Needham, Mass 
WJA, Chicago, Tll., granted modification of 
license for change in frequency. 
| KSY, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Tulsa, Okla., 


International Paper Company repre- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 5.) 


granted construction permit for new 

mitter, 8,015 ke., day only, 400 w. 
Pacific Air Transport, Inc., granted con- 

struction permit and airplane license, 278 kc., 


trans- 


10 w., unlimited time, spécial experimental | 
station 

Set for hearing: 

W2XAL. Aviation Radio Station, Inc.,| 


Coytesville, N. J., requests modification of con- 
struction ermit extending complétion date 
to July 1, 1932 

John H. Dolan, Boston. Mass., requests con- 
struction permit 1,270 kc., 100 w. night, 250} 
w. Cays, share with WLEY 

WBCM, James E. Davidson, Bay City, Mich., 
requests modification of license to change 
freouency from 1,410 kc., 940 ke. 

WJBK,. James F. Hopkins, Inc., "Highland 
Park, Mich., requests modification of license 
to change time from sharing with WIBM to 
unlimited 


}on an average of 30 per cent. 


| tem 


; modern and scientific 


, tion, I already have alluded. 





Dadswell Lord & Simington, Sulphur 
Springs, Ark., requests construction permit 
1,340 ke., 1 Kw., unlimited time 

WLVA ynehburg Broadcasting © Corp., 


Lynchburg, Va., requests construction permit 
to install new equipment increasing maximum 
rated power of equipment from 100 to 250 





increasipg 
hours of operation from sharing with WBTM 
to unlimited and change frequency from 
1,370 to 1,210 ke. 


KGA, Northwest Broadcasting System Inc., 


| Spokane, Wash., requests construction permit 
Pittsburgh, Pa.. granted modification of license | 


to change antenna system; change frequency 
from 1,470 to 900 kc.. and reduce operating 
power from 5 kw. to 2!2 kw. day and ] kw 
night 

WSAE, Trans-Arctic Submarine Expedition, 
Inc for operation of radio station aboard 
submarine ‘Nautilus,’ granted 3rd class 
limited commercial license for Wilkins sub- 
marine expedition; calling frequencies: 375, 
500, 5.525, 11.050, 16,580 ke.; working 375, 400, 
410, 468, 5,555, 6,620, 8,290, 8,459, 11,110, 13,240, 
16,660 ke.; 200 w., power. 


State Legislature 


Says Most of Legislation Ree- 


ommended Was Adopted, 


pal Accomplishment 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
is concerned is the drivers’ license law. 
Statistics show that in States where this 
law has been enacted the number of fatal- 


| United States, on March 23, announced | 


| jurisdiction was postponed by the court | 


ities due to automobiles has been reduced | 


The saving 
of a single life would justify the enact- 
ment of such a law. Pursuing a line of 
economy, the Legislature has named a 


|very nominal driver's license fee, barely 


sufficient to administer the law. 

The bill passed by the Legislature di- 
vorcing retail merchandising from public 
utilities I heartily approved. I long have 
regarded this as unfair competition, since 
public utilities possess so many avenues 
for absorbing chargé@s not possessed by the 
individual merchant. 

The law which compels buses and trucks 
to pay their just share of maintaining the 
roads they use and regulating their size 
and length met my cordial approval, and 
I am sure an almost universal demand 
from the people of Kansas. 

The enactment of Congressional reap- 
portionment, according to the plan of rep- 
resentative government based on popula- 
tion, was demanded by the people of Kan- 
sas, and I am glad to say that the Legis- 
lature has met those demands. I regret 
that the Senate was derelict in its duty 
and failed to give the State senatorial re- 
apportionment based on this identical 
principle. 

Other Highlights Cited 

Other highlights of the legislative ses- 
sion have been: 

The exemption of gasoline tax at time 
of purchase for motor fuels used in trac- 
tors and stationary engines and the aban- 
donment of the present refund plan, 
which method I did not and do not now 
personally approve. 


| 


| 


The prohibition of the use by “State | 


institutions of butter substitutes. 
The authorization of a finger print sys- 
and cooperation with the Federal 
Government Secret Service in the identifi- 
cation of criminals. 
The abandonment old 


of the aircraft 


{law and the establishment of cooperation 


between State and Government regarding 
the operation of airplanes. 

Prohibition of the organization of cor- 
poration farm concerns. 

The submission of the third constitu- 
tional amendment to permit sheriffs and 
county treasurers to serve more than two 
terms consecutively. I believe a_ third 


amendment should have been submitted, | 


}one which would eliminate the uniform 


and equal clause in our constitution. 
is obsolete. 


It 
It defeats efforts to achieve 
methods of inau- 
gurating taxation reforms to meet new 
problems. 

The establishment of oil proration by 
State law under supervision of the Public 
Service Commission. 

A law authorizing the Moving Picture 


| 


Censor Board to delete sound as well as} 


pictures in the censorship of talking mo- 
tion pictures. 

Turning from the material side of the 
accomplishments of the Legislature, I am 
very proud of its action in authorizing 
the appointment of a permanent crippled 
children’s commission. 

I am also happy to report the passage 
of a law authorizing a commission to 
study social welfare conditions, particu- 
larly as they relate to juvenile crime and 
delinquency. The survey will cover all 
the unfortunate, both children and adults. 

I vetoed only two major measures. To 
one of these, the highway inquiry resolu- 
I returned 
to the Legislature without my approval 
also the Muir bills which were designed 
to restore capital punishment in Kansas. 

(Governor Woodring’s views on the 
capital punishment bills were printed 

in the issue of March 20.) 


Will Be Reviewed 


Supreme Court to Test Law in 
Minnesota Requiring Arbi- 
tration in Awards 


The constitutionality of a Minnesota 
statute making arbitration compulsory in 


jaction to recover for losses under fire in- 
| surance policies is involved in the case of | 
a ,  . | Harcware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance | 
With Economy as Princi- | Company v. Glidden Company et al. No. | 


665, which the Supreme Court of the 


that it would hear. The question of its 
until the hearings on the merits. 

The challenged statute, according to the 
jurisdictional statement in the case, is in- 
cluded in an act of the Legisiature of 
Minnesota adopting what is ordinarily 
termed a “standard form” of fire insurance 
policies required to be used by all insur- 
ers of that class in the State. It was 
noted that while a large number of the 
States have, by legislation, prescribed 
standard forms of policies of insurance, 
Minnesota is the only State which has 
assumed to legislate the requirement of 
compulsory arbitration. 

The complaint was made that under the 
statute as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court of Minnesota, an award rendered 
is conclusive, with no right of appeal be- 
ing reserved nor any revisory jurisdiction 
being vested in the courts. 








Hydroelectric Power Tax 
Asked in South Carolina 


Co.tumesta, S. C., March 23. 
The Ways and Means Committee of 
the House has introduced another F'll (H. 
568) proposing an excise tax on hydro- 
electric power generated within the State. 
A former bill (H. 353) offered by the 
Committee was defeated by the House. 
The new measure is similar to the one 
first proposed except for the rate of tax, 
which now is proposed to be three-tenths 
of 1 mill per kilowatt hour, according 
to the Committee. 


Liable for Injuries to Caddy 


Sr. Paut, Minn., March 23. 

A country club is liable for compensa- 
tion for injuries sustained by a caddy in 
the performance of his duty, even though 
the club member who was using the serv- 
ices of the caddy paid aim directly for his 
work, the State Industrial Commission 
held recently in the case 
Northwood Country Club et al. 

The club contended tha under its rules 
a member pays caddy fees directly to the 
caddy and therefore is the employer 
rather than the club. The Commission 
ruled, however, that the club had control 
over its caddies and the practice of direct 
payment of caddy fees is not sufficient 
to warrant the conclusion that a caddy is 
the employe of the member. 








Utility Service Charges 
Continued in Nebraska 


LINCOLN, Nesr., March 23. 

The State Senate has killed a bill (S. 
22) to abolish service charges by gas and 
electric companies, having adopted a mo- 
tion to postpone the matter indefinitely. 
The vote was 23 to 9. 





Ohio Ruling on Damages 
By Fire Trucks Outside City 


Co.umsus, Ouro, March 23. 

A municipality is not liable for dam- 
ages that may result from a collision in 
the operation of fire equipment while on 
a run outside of the city’s limits, Attor- 
ney General Gilbert Bettman has just 
held in an opinion to the State Director 
of Commerce, Theodore H. Tangeman. 
However, he ruled, a fireman may be per- 
sonally liable for consequences attendant 
upon his negligent acts. 

Mr. Bettman held that a fireman is 
acting within the scope of his employ- 
ment while making a run outside of the 
city and may therefore be compensated 
under the Workmen's Compensation Act 
for injuries sustained while so engaged. 


Rules on Change 


| Of Beneficiaries 


Endorsement on Life Policy 
Held to Be Ineffective 
When Replaced With An- 


other Provision 


| 
| 


| 
{ 


St. Lovurs, Mo., March 23.—Where 
the beneficiary of a life insurance 
| policy is changed from the insuréd’s 


wife to his wife and two daughters shar- 
jing equally, the endorsement of the 
| change is ineffective if subsequently torn 
| off the policy and replaced with another 
| providing that if the wife, “designated as 
beneficiary under said policy,” is not live 
ing at the time of the insured’s death, 
the benefits shall go to the two daughters 
or the survivor. LIhis was the recent hold@e 
ing of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Eighth Circuit in the case 
of Peyraud et al. v. Gray. 

Pointing out that the insurance com- 
pany had filed a bill of interpleader and 
had paid the proceeds of the policy into 
court, the opinion stated that the ques- 
tion involved was the legal effect of the 
| changes made by the insured. 


| The daughters contended that the last 
|change was made when they were joint 
| beneficiaries with the widow and that the 
change intended by this endorsement was 
merely to take care of the contingency 
of the death of the widow before the 
insured and to direct the disposal of her 
then one-third intergst. The widow, how- 
ever, contended that the endorsement 
naming the daughters as joint benefici- 
aries was not in effect because it had 
been torn from the policy prior to the 
insured’s death and the policy required 
“endorsement of the same on the policy” 
in order for it to take effect. 

The fact that the case card of the 
insurer showed the daughters to be joint 
beneficiaries is not of probative value, the 
court ruled. It was merely a private rece 
ord of the insurer and was not shown 
to have been known to or consented to 
by any of the parties to the action, ac- 
cording to the opinion. 


Sale of Farm Products 
Direct to Consumer Urged 


of Holler v.!| 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
consideration in dealing with agricultural 
life, could be translated into dollars and 
cents for the farm family. 

The economic importance of the farm 
wife usually is underestimated, partly be- 
cause much of her production of food- 
stuffs is consumed on the farm and partly 
because the fact is overlooked that, in 
very many cases, such products as eggs, 
| milk, butter, and vegetables, are the re- 
; Sults of her work. Under the supervised 
| marketing plan she would be able to real- 
ize in cash on many products for which it 
now would be difficult to find a ready 
market, and she would also receive cash 
premiums in the form of higher prices for 
unusual skill in making any one product. 

Development of the roadside marketing 
plan would follow lines similar to those 
for the city market, except that the road- 
| Side markets would be much smaller. 
The proposed system probably would 
not result in any revolutionary change in 
marketing methods throughout the coun- 
try. However, it could well result in the 
farmer obtaining higher prices for his 
products by keeping for himself a part of 
the retail price which ordinarily goes to 
the commission man and retailer, and it 
could provide for the buying housewife 
assurance that the product she buys is 
fresh and of high quality. 


‘Insurance Superintendent 
| In Federal Capital Resigns 


Thomas M. Baldwin Jr., Superintendent 
| of Insurance of the District of Columbia, 
|resigned March 21, effective April 28. 
| Frank B. Bryan Jr., Deputy Superintend- 
}ent, is acting head of the: department. 











Associated Electric Company 
4%% Gold Bonds due 1953 


Attractive Features 


Market and Yield 


Well seasoned, active on the New York Curb, selling around 92 to return about 4.90 
currently or approximately 5.10 to maturity. 


Earnings 


Net over 2.42 times all interest charges before depreciation and 2.10 times after 


depreciation. 


Revenues 


75% of gross revenues derived from electric and gas operations, 


Gross earnings, 1920-1930, sincreased 84.9% 
Net earnings before depreciation increased 159% 
Ratio of net to gross increased 


Growth 


from 
Territory 


from $15,447,932 to 
from §$ 4,698,087 to 


28,576,978; 
12,170,340; 


30.4% to 42.5%. 


Well established, diversified industrial, agricultural and residential areas in Pennsyl- 
vania, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana and other states, as well as the Philippine 


Islands, 


Cities included are Johnstown and Erie, Penn.; Bowling Green, Ky.; Ports- 


mouth and Ashtabula, Ohio; Richmond and Terre Haute, Ind.; Bloomington, IIl.; and 


Manila, P. I. 


Protective Clauses 


Underlying debt and preferred stocks may not exceed 50% of principal amount of bonds 
issued under this indenture. Additional bonds may be issued only (a) to refund the same 
principal amount of bonds issued under this indenture or prior liens, including sub- 
sidiaries’ preferred stocks and (b) for not to exceed 75% of the cost or fair value 
of additions and acquired property. 


The protective provisions and restrictions place these Bonds in a position substantially 
similar to that of the better first and refunding mortgage bonds of operating properties. 


Equity 


The equity for the $75,000,000 bonds of this Company, which are outstanding, is repre- 
sented by 650,000 shares of capital stock (without par value) having a stated value of 
$65,000,000 and by surplus of ovér $15,500,000. 


Financial Policy 


To eliminate all prior debt and underlying charges except a moderate amount of highest 
savings bank quality, leaving Bonds a first claim upon many of the properties and 
Priorities are now only 21.2%, of total debt and equity combined. 


nearly so upon others. 


Management 


The managemefht and supervision of the various operating companies are under the 
direction of the experienced public utility executives who have been responsible for the 
successful development of the properties to their present high standards. 


Federal 


of 
2% 


income tax; 


Tax Refund 
Pennsylvania 4 mills; 


Massachusetts 6% 


on income, 


Legal in the opinion of counsel for Life Insurance companies in New York State, 


Circular with full details on request. 


Price at Market 


GENERAL UTILITY SECURITIES 


61 Broadway, New York 


Incorporated 





Telephone BOwling Green 9-3957 


RAILROADS . 


| 


Many New Ships 
Were Placed in 
Service in 1930 


Ocean Going Merchant 
Fleets Enlarged by 220 
Vessels, According to Re- 
view by Shipping Board 


Ocean-going merchant marine fleets of 
the world were greater by 220 ships, of 
2,000 gross tons and over, aggregating 
1,732,452 gross tons, at the close of last 
year than at the close of 1929, according 
to a report just completed by the Bureau 
of Research of the United States Shipping 
Board. At the beginning of this year, 


d in volume of tonnage with more than 
42,000,000 gross tons, while the United 
States remained in second place with ap- 
proximately half as much, according to 
the announcement which follows in full 
text: 

Due to the scrapping program of the 
Government, under which the Shipping 
Board is seeking to do away with vessels 
unlikely to be useful for active operation, 
the net total tonnage of the American 
fleets shrunk by 71 vessels of about 250,- 
000 tons. The total volume of private 
American tonnage, however, was increased 
by 240,000 tons during the year, these ad- 
ditions being accounted for largely by 
Government sales and vessels completed 


for mail lines operating in foreign trade. 


New Ships Operated 
Last year a total of 359 ocean-going 
vessels of 2,000 gross tons and over were 
placed in service by the principal mari- 
time countries of the world. Of this num- 
ber 15 were owned in the United States, 
139 in Great Britain, 20 in Japan, 12 in 


France, 4 in Italy, 21 in The Netherlands, | 


71 in Norway, 13 in Germany, 12 in Swe- 


ie! 4 in Denmark, 5 in Spain, and 33 in| 
a In spite of the} 


other foreign countries. c t 
depressed financial condition prevailing 
during the year, the United States added 


15 ships of 143,014 gross tons to her fleet, | 


the number and gross tonnage being 
practically double the amounts added dur- 
ing the previous year, and exceeding in 
both number and tonnage the new vessels 
constructed in any year since 1921. 

Of the total world merchant fleet of 
9,453 vessels aggregating 51,175,713 gross 


tons recorded as of Jan. 1, 1931, 8,338 were | 


steamships with a total tonnage of 43,- 
894,641 gross tons, the remaining 1,115 
being motorships with a tonnage of 7,281,- 
072 gross tons. More than 72.3 per cent 
of the number and 62.2 per cent of the 
tonnage of the ocean-going merchant 
fleets were cargo vessels, numbering 6,837 
ships of 31,852,195 gross tons. 


Combination Vessels 


Combination passenger and freight ves- | 


sels made up 14.8 per cent of the number 
and 22.8 per cent of the tonnage with 
1,404 ships of 11,673,223 gross tons; and 
tankers accounted for 12.8 per cent of the 
number and 14.8 per cent of the tonnage, 
with 1,212 ships of 7,650,295 gross tons. 


While the merchant marine of the 


United States during the year 1930 showed 
a net decrease of 71 vessels and 249,918 | 
gross tons, the privately owned American | 


merchant fleet showed an increase of 27 
vessels and 241,150 gross tons. The de- 
crease accounted for by reductions in the 


Government-owned fleet due to the trans- | 


fer of vessels to private owners, and of 
vessels sold for scrapping or for transfer 
to foreign registry. 


Increases Abroad 


Merchant fleets of foreign countries, ex- | 
cept Spain, were uniform in showing net | 


increases throughout the year, Great 
Britain with 16 vessels, 163,594 tons; 
Japan 7 vessels, 128,889 tons; France 15 
vessels, 104,627 tons; Italy 5 vessels, 63,- 
335 tons; The Netherlands 16 vessels, 
157,204 tons; Norway 93 vesels, 633,344 
tons; Germany 13 vessels, 


14 vessels, 56,988 tons. 
decerase of two vessels but an increase of 
12,640 tons; other countries increased 
105 vessels and 468,708 tons. 


Great Britain’s merchant marine ex- 
ceeded all other countries on Jan. 1, 1931, 
both in number and tonnage, with 3,050 
ocean-going vessels having a tonnage of 
18,220,830 gross tons. 
stood second with 1,624 vessels of 9,276,- 
190 gross tons, while Japan was third in 
number with 631 vessels, and fourth in 
tonnage with 3,151,226 gross tons. 

Norway was fourth in number with 575 


ships and seventh in tonnage with 2,832,- | 


377 gross tons, Germany was fifth in num- 
ber with 571 ships, although third in ton- 
nage with 3,286,542 gross tons, followed 
by France, Italy and The Netherlands 


in the order named with 542, 536 and 472 | 
ships, respectively, and 2,838,023, 2,877,083 


and 2,590,685 gross tons, respectively, while 
Spain, Sweden and Denmark complete the 
list of principal maritime countries with 
205,187 and 152 vessels, respectively, and 
tonnages of 801,504, 828,220 and 643,323 
gross tons, respectively. 


Types Distinguished 


The report mentioned contains tabula-| 


tions showing the vessels of various types 
and classes owned by the principal mari- 


time nations, as well as by sizes, ranging | 


from 2,000 to 30,000 gross tons and over, 
by speeds from 12 to 20 knots and over, 
by year built from 1910 to date, and the 
number of vessels with reciprocating en- 
gines, turbines, motors or other types of 
propelling power, as well as the number 
which use coal or oil for fuel. 

Only 14 of the 9,453 ships have a gross 
tonnage of 30,000 tons or more each, and 


124,940 tons; | 
Sweden 9 vessels, 68,101 tons; Denmark | 
Spain showed a} 


The United States | 


. » FINANCE 


‘Reduced Surplus 
| Of Freight Cars 


Review of Available Equipment 
On March 8 Made Public 
By I. C. C. 


| 
| 
| Class I railroads on March 8 had 642,- 
|997 surplus freight cars in good repair 
‘and immediately available for service, the 
Car Service Division of the American 


|Railway Association announced in a 


{statement transmitted to the Interstate | 


| Commerce Commission on March 23. 
“This was a decrease of 7,967 cars com- 

| were 650,964 surplus freight cars,” it was 

said. 

Surplus coal cars on March 8, totaled 

| 258,234, an increase of 4,719 cars within 

|a week, while surplus box cars totaled 


| 312,636, a decrease of 12,302 for the same | 


| period. 


|ears, an increase of 626 cars above the 
|number reported on Feb. 28, while sur- 
{plus refrigerator cars totaled 14,604, a 


| decrease of 713 for the same period. 


Extension Granted 


_ For Laying of Rails 


Into San Francisco 


Subsidiary to Be Deferred 


A three months extension of time has 


| fornia Railroad, Western Pacific 


Interstate Commerce Commission an- 
nounced by formal order on March 23. 
(Finance Docket Nos. 7025 and 7364.) 


By order of a Jan. 19, 1931, the Commis- 
sion authorized the Western Pacific sub- 
sidiary to construct a line of railroad for 
about 35 miles between Niles and San 
‘Francisco, the construction to be com- 
! menced by April 1, 1931, and completed by 
| April 1, 1933. 

Upon petition of the carrier, however, 
the time for commencement and comple- 
tion of the extension was extended to the 
dates July 1, 1931, and July 1, 1933. 





| Western Pacific means of reaching in- 
dustrial San Francisco over its own rails 
in lieu of the present car-ferry service 
across San Francisco Bay. 


This construction also will provide the 
Great Northern with direct entrance into 
San Francisco, since the Commission has 
approved the plans of that road and the 
Western Pacific to construct 200 miles of 


|Keddie, Calif. from where the Great 
| Northern trains will run upon the old 
Western Pacific rails into San Francisco. 


these were owned by the five principal 
| participants in the trans-Atlantic trade, 
the United States having 1, Great Britain 
6, France 2, Italy 2 and Germany 3. 

More than two-thirds of the total num- 
| ber, or 6,576 vessels make a speed of less 
than 12 knots per hour, and only 42 are 
capable of 20 knots or more. Of the latter 
| class 7 were owned in the United States, 

17 in Great Britain, 2 in Japan, 5 in 
France, 6 in Italy, 4 in Germany, and 1 in 
The Netherlands. 

About 20 per cent of the total, or 1,815 
vessels employed in ocean trade, were built 
prior to 1910, the United States owning 
but 87, Great* Britain 354, Japan 147, 
France 111, Italy 238, Germany 116, The 
Netherlands 56, Norway 81. 


Use of Motor Vessels 


Of the 8,338 steamships reported, 17,243 
were propelled by reciprocating engines, 
1,074 by turbines, and 21 by turbo-elec- 
trics. The motor vessels included 1,104 
| with Diesel motors and 11 motor electrics. 
In addition to the 1,115 motor vessels 
using oil for propulsion, there were 3,001 
steamers using oil for fuel and 5,337 using 
coal. 


The extent to which motor vessels are 
being utilized by the various foreign 
countries in their ocean trade is brought 
}out in this report. Of the total of 1,115 
; Ships of this type in service on Jan. 1, 
1931, 79 were owned in the United States, 
327 in Great Britain, 49 in Japan, 15 in 
France, 57 in Italy, 59 in The Netherlands, 
238 in Norway, 75 in Germany, 77 in 
| Sweden, 60 in Denmark, 16 in Spain, and 
'63 in other countries. 


Only three motor vessels of more than 
25,000 gross tons were included, one of 
32,650 tons being owned in Italy, one of 
26,943 tons in Great Britain, one of 25,082 
| tons in France. 


The United States had no motor vessels 
|of more than 15,000 gross tons. 


A total of 604 motor vesels or about 54 
per cent were rated at speeds of less than 
| 12 knots, and only three were reported 
as developing as much as 19 knots, all 
three being owned in Italy. 


Only 9 or less than 1 per cent of the 
motor vessels in service were built prior to 
1910, and 189 entered service during the 
year 1930. The latter group were owned 
7 in the United States, 46 in Great Britain, 
19 in Japan, 3 in Italy, 13 in The Nether- 
lands, 65 in Norway, 12 in Sweden, 9 in 
ner, 5 in Spain and 10 in other coun- 
| tries, 











City of Montreal 


Canada 
4'1,,% Bonds 
Due April 1, 1971 


(non-callable) 


Montreal, the largest city in Canada, is the leading 
grain exporting point in the world and the third larg- 


est seaport on the North 


American continent. The 


assessed value is $962,771,081 and the estimated 


population 1,098,409, 


These bonds are the direct and general obligations 


of the City of Montreal. 


Price 100 and interest 


Complete circular on request 


Harris, Forbes & Company 
Pine Street, corner William, New York 
Ground Floor, Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


|pared with Feb. 28, at which time there} 


Great Britain maintained a commanding | Reports also showed 32,045 surplus stock | 


I. @. C. Permits Construc-| 
tion by Western Pacific 


Three Months Until July 1 | 


been granted to the Western Pacific Cali- | 
sub- | 
sidary, to commence construction of an} 
all-rail entrance into San Francisco, the | 


Completion of the project will afford the | 


|new line from Klamath Falls, Oregon, to} 
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NEW YORK, 


The following information relates to transactions on 


the New York Stock: Exchange in securi 


| Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
| banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
| Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 


* States which issue official lists of speci 
sidered legal for that purpose. 
States 


Amer Smelt & Ref Ist 5s °47 
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AT & SF Rky Mt Div Ist A 4s '65.. 
AT & SF Td Sh Lin Ist 4s '58 
AT & SF Cal-Ar ist r A 412s '62.. 
Atl Cst L Ist cons 4s '52 
B & O Ist 4s d July 1 '48 

& O cv (exp’d) 41s '33.. 

& O ref & gen A 5s '95.. 

& O ref gen C 6s '95.... 


Bangor & Aroos Cons ref 4s ’5l.... 
Bell Tel Pa ist r B 5s "48 

Bkln Brgh Gas gé&r A 5s ’ 

Bkin Un G Ist cns 5s '45 

Buff Roch & Pitts Ry cns 414s ’57 
CN Ry Gvt gty 414s '54 

CN Ry Gvt gty 419s '57 

CN Ry Gvt gty 434s ’55 

CN Ry Gvt gty 412s '68 

| C N Ry,Gvt gty 5s Jul ’69 

CN Ry Gvt gty 5s Oct "69 d 
| Cen of Ga Ry r & gen 512s B ’59 
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C Pac RR 35 yr gu 5s ” 

| Cent Ry N J gen 5s ‘87 
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Instructio 


[Continued fr 


ing motive of the farm business, the rural 
schools, as well as the high schools and 
colleges, must teach the facts of coopera- | 
tive marketing. 

It was through the teaching in the folk 
schools of Denmark that cooperation be- 
came the dominating feature of their 
agriculture. With the lever of coopera- 
tion, Danish agriculture was lifted from 
the depths of depression to the pathway 
to prosperity. Can America hope to de- 
velop a national system of cooperation in 
agriculture if the schools of this country 


Minnesota Tax on Autos 
Is Applied to Nonresident 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
taxation as property. It is in lieu of other 
taxes. But it is equally clear that it is 
a@ privilege tax. * * * The character of a 


— tax extends to the whole of the 
ox.” 


Levy Viewed as an Excise 


This court, while bound by the State 
court’s decision as to the meaning and 
application of the law, decides for itself 
the character of the tax, and whether as 
applied to the appellant it affects his con- 
stitutional rights. We think it plain that 
the levy is an excise for the privilege of 
using the highways. 


It is denominated a privileg tax. The 
car can not use the highways unless it 
is paid. The statute contains the usual 
provisions for registration issuance and 
display of number plates, etc. (Note 7.) 
Residents of other States who desire to 
use the highways for more than the pe- 
riod specified in certain sections extend- 
ing the privilege, must register their ve- 
hicles and pay the same tax as residents 
of Minnesota. (Note 8.) The claim that 
the State is attempting to tax appellant’s 
porperty situate without its jurisdiction 
can not be sustained. 


Viewed as imposing a privilege tax, the 
statute is alleged to discriminate against 
appellant in favor of residents, because 
it exempts vehicles licensed under it from 
payment of property taxes. But the ex- 
emption is a proper and lawful one, and 
appellant can not make out a discrimi- 
nation against him from the mere fact 
that he is not in a position to claim it. 
Doubtless in the case of every taxing act 
which creates exemptions there are those 
who can not bring themselves within the 
exempt class, but this does not deprive 
them of the equal protection of the law. 

Finally, appellant says the act accords 
certain privileges to residents of neigh- 
boring States, which are denied to him, 
and hence the law operates unequally as 
against him. The section of the statute 
to which he refers provides that vehicles 
owned by nonresidents, properly registered 
in the country or State of the owner, and 
carrying license number plates of such 
State, are authorized to use Minnesota 
highways for 10 days without registration 
or tax, and upon making proper filing with 
the Registrar of Motor Vehicles within} 
the ten-day period, are authorized to use} 
the highways of the State for a total pe-| 
riod of 90 days without any payment what- | 
ever. (Note 9.) 

Asks Equal Protection 

Appellant says that as he is a nonreis- | 
dent of Minnesota, has registered his car 
in the Fort Snelling Reservation, as re-| 
quired by the authorities thereof, carries) 
license number plates issued by such au- | 
thorities, and has offered to make proper | 
filing in Minnesota, to refuse him the) 
privilege accorded to other nonresidents 
deprives him of the equal protection of 
the law. 

But as was pointed out in Kane v. New 
Jersey (Note 10) the absence of any such 
provision in favor of nonresidents, would 
not render the law discriminatory. A resi- 
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are silent in its behalf or i 
real value and intent? 

I earnestly urge the educational lead- 
ers of this country to plan their courses 
of instruction to embody the principles of 
cooperative marketing. Let cooperation be 
humanized and made real in the con- 
sciousness of rural youths. 


I realize that teachers are handicapped | 
in their efforts to get facts concerning the 
cooperative marketing movement, particu- 
larly the new phases of the program. Our 
textbooks must be brought up to date. A 
few months ago the Farm Board’s staff 
aided men of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education in preparing cooperative 


gnorant of its 


marketing outlines for vocational teachers. | 


We are told that these outlines on grain, 
livestock, wool and mohair, cotton and 
tobacco are proving of value to high school 
teachers. As time goes on, the program 
of cooperative marketing, fostered by the 
Government, will become more thoroughly 
crystallized. Then the principles can be 
set forth in more exact language, and as 
a result teaching will be greatly simplified. 


One handicap in the teaching of co- 
operative marketing has been eliminated 
to some extent through the development 
of centralized cooperative marketing agen- 
cies. Before the Agricultural Marketing 
Act was passed, vocational teachers, 
county agents, and other leaders were 
often embarrassed when asked by a 
farmer which cooperative marketing as- 
sociation he should join where two or 
three commodity marketing associations 
were in the same district. In many cases 
this reaSon for embarrassment has been 
removed because central sales agencies 
have been established for a great many 
commodities. Competition has been elim- 
inated and all of the farmer’s product 
marketed cooperatively, moves over the 
same route. 
For exam 


ple, ted 


cooperatively marke 


dent of the State who desires to operate 
his car for a single day is liable for the 
entire year’s tax. If the State determines 


to extend a privilege to nonresidents, it} 


may with propriety limit the concession 
to those who have duly registered their 
vehicles in another State or country. The 
mere fact that appellant has not so regis- 
tered his car and cannot, therefore, bring 
himself within the class benefited by the 
exemption, does not create a discrimina- 
tion against him. The State was not 
bound to make a classification with respect 
to exemptions for him and those similarly 
situated. Nothing said in Hendrick v. 
Maryland (Note 11), establishes any such 
principle. Nor are the authorities which 
forbid a difference in the method of cal- 
culating the amount of the tax itself de- 
pending solely on the fact of residence 
within or without the State relevant to the 
issue in this case (Note 12). We find no 
improper classification or discrimination. 
The judgment is affirmed. 

Mr. Justice Butler took no part in the 
consideration or decision of this case. 


Massachusetts 
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received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 

the State of New York. 
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Pere Marq Ry Ist 5s A '56 
Pere Marq Ry Ist 414s C '80 
Peoples G Lt & C ref 5s ‘47 
Pt Art Can & Dk Ist gu 6s A '53..abdf 
PS.E & G of N J ist & r 414s '67 abc 
PSE&GofN J list & r 412s '70 abc 
Read gen & r 4198s A '97 

Read gen & r 4128 B '97 

StL P & NW Ry list (asmd) 5s '48 
StL S F Ry Pr L 4s A '50 

StL S F Ry Pr L 5s B ’50 

StL S F Ry cons 413s A '78 

StP K C Sh L RR Ist 449s '41.... 
San Ant & Arn Pass Ry list 4s ’4 
So Bell T & T ist 5s '41 SF 

So Pac 40 yr Ser 1928 412s '68.... 
S Pac 40 yr Ser ’29 (ww) 413s ‘69 
S Pac C P coll 4s 49 due Aug 1.. 
S Pac Ore Lines Ist 4128 A '77... 
S Pac RR ist r gu 4s ’ 

So Ry ist cons 5s '94 

So Ry dev & gen 4s A ’56 

So Ry dev & gen 614s A '56 

So Ry StL Div ist 4s ‘51 

So Ry Mob & O coll 4s '38 

Stan Oil of N Y deb 414s '51 

Tenn E P ist & r 6s 47 SF 

T & P Ry Ist cons (ist) 5s 2000... 
Tex & P Ry g & r 58s B” 

Tex & P Ry g&risC '79 


Oil of Cal A 6s 42 

Oil_of Cal C 5s '35 
PacRRist&Land Grant 4s '47.. 
Un Pac RR Isté&r 4s 2008 due Ju 1 
Pac RRisté&r5s 2008 due Ju 1.. 
Pac RR 40 yr 414s '67 

Pac RR 40 yr 4s '68 

nit N J RR&Canal g ist gu 
Utica G & Er ext 5s 57 
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United States Government Bonds 
(Dollars and Thirty-seconds) 


States 
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Sales High 


101.26 
102.27 
103.28 
103.23 
112 

107.26 
105.26 


101.23 
102.23 
103.25 
103.23 
111.26 
107.25 


101.23 
102.27 | 
103.26 
103.23 
112 

107.25 | 
105.23 105.23 ! 
102102 

101.19 101.19 | 
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Interstate Transmission 


Of Power Is Explained | 


[Continued from Page 7.1 
sented by A. P. Graustein, John R. Ma-| 
Comber, Rudolph Pagenstecher and Sam- 
uel C. Moore; and the old 

New England Company _ shareholders 
represented by Charles L. Ayling, George 
B. Baker, Malcolm G. Chace, Henry I.| 
Harriman, George S. Smith and Philip 
Young. 

Q. Who are the trustees of the New | 
England Company? That New England| 
Company was one of the earlier holding 
companies that preceded the New England | 
Power Association, was it not? | 

A. Yes, sir, it was the immediate prede- 
— of the New England Power Associa- 
ion. 

Q. Who were its trustees? 

A. The trustees when the company was 
organized May 1, 1914, were Malcolm G.| 
Chace, H. I. Harriman, Charles L. Ayling, | 
George 
George S. Smith was added to the board 
on March 15, 1921. Mr. Chace resigned 
June 27, 1925, and was succeeded by'S. C. 
Moore. These six served until January | 
18, 1926, when the trust was terminated. 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 

in the issue of March 25. 


grain is handled by the Farmers ‘National 


Grain Corporation, cotton by the Ameri- | 
can Cotton Cooperative Association, live- | 


stock by the National Livestock Market- 


ing Association, wool and mohair by the | 


National Wool Marketing Corporation, and 
pecans by the National Pecan Marketing 
Association. 

Farmers whose products are handled by 
these central agencies deliver to local co- 
operatives. The locals are affiliated with 
the centrals through regional organiza- 
tions. 

The five central sales agencies have 
been established by cooperatives with the 
aid of the Farm Board. Regional market- 
ing organizations also have been set up 
for other commodities, which greatly sim- 
plifies the question of deciding upon what 
association the farmer should join. 

There are various activities now being 


{carried on which should clarify some of 


the perplexing problems that confront 
farmers and cooperative leaders. For in- 
stance, a survey of cooperatives in the 
Northeastern States has been conducted 
by the Board in cooperation with the 
State departments of agriculture. This 
survey has been in the nature of an in- 
ventory of cooperatives. It has been car- 
ried on to show exactly what we have in 
cooperation in this section of the coun- 
try. The status of the association, the 
services they are rendering their mem- 
bers, and the possibility of grouping these 
associations into regional organizations 
and developing sound locals are the things 
that are being studied in connection with 
this survey. 

On the basis of this study, intelligent 
plans can be made for the development 
of cooperative marketing in the North- 
east. The Farm Board will assist in 
carrying out any sound forward-looking 
program developed for this section. It 
would be desirable for the initiative in 
developing plans of this kind to come 
from local agencies which are more fa- 





|plus of help existed in all trades. 


SHIPPING . 


Forced Landings 


Of Planes Fewer: 


Intermediate Fields Being Used 


More Frequently as Air 
Traffic Grows 


Despite a decrease in the frequency of 
forced landing caused by mechanical 
troubles, the use of Department of Com- 
merce intermediate landing fields on Fed- 
eral airways showed a marked increase 
during the greater part of 1930, according 
to information made available March 23 
at the Aeronautics Branch. 


Data on the use of these emergency | 


fields indicates that general air traffic is 
becoming heavier the Aeronautics Branch 
pointed out, that traffic is making more 
use of the Federal airways system, and 
that information about available landing 
facilities has become generally known. 

Complete returns from emergency fields 
have not been received, the Branch ex- 
plained, but preliminary reports show that 
the increased use of intermediate fields is 
partly due to the expansion of such facili- 
ties. The number of emergency fields of 
this character, the Branch said, increased 
from 282 to 354 during 1930. 

Temporary interruptions of scheduled 
service due to weather conditions con- 
tributed to the increased use of inter- 
mediate fields, the Branch believes, since 
more adequate weather reports were avail- 
able last year than ever before. F 

There is a marked tendency for 
pilots to choose for emergency land- 
ings fields supplied with telegraph-type- 
writer weather reporting service, it was in- 
dicated since information of this character 
is necessary for resumption of interrupted 
flights. Comparative weather reports from 
stations along the airway are of use in 
such cases in preventing false starts when 


the flight is resumed. The majority of | 


the Department’s intermediate fields are 
lighted for night use, although some are 
designed as day fields. 


‘Some Improvement 


In Labor Situation 
Noted in Far West 


Surplus of Employes Still 
Exists Although Advances 
In Some Lines Have Ab- 
sorbed Many Workers 


Some improvement in employment was 
reported in February in Pacific coast 
States, according to the monthly review 
issued by the Employment Service of the 
Department of Labor. The section deal- 
ing with the States of the Pacific district 
follows in full text: 


Pacific District 


(Including the States of Washington, Oregon, 
and California.) 


California 


Employment generally increased slightly 
during February as unemployment relief 
measures provided work for many men. 
Building-crafts men continued greatly in 
excess of demands in all districts, workers 
in the oil industry were still being re- 
leased from employment, and some sur- 
An 
upward trend in industrial activity was 
indicated at the close of the month. Rail- 


| road-shop operations were normal, except 


one company that reported curtailed 
forces. Plantfng and pruning and blight 
inspection were the only agricultural ac- 
tivities that required any workers, and 
the supply of this class of help was more 
than ample to meet requirements. A large 
expansion program by a utility company 
furnished employment for 2,000 men. 


tion projects, scheduled for early release, 

get well under way, unemployment will 

be greatly relieved throughout this State. 
Oregon 


nearly all industries. Lumber and log- 
ging activities increased, although ihey 
were still far below normal. 
ment conditions continued to 
during February. 
have been 


More than 4,006 men 
given some employment on 


B. Baker and Philip Young.| highway work since the first of the year, 


the work being proportioned to every 
county in the State. Indications are that 
within another 30 days many experierced 
farm hands, fishermen, and 


west and Alaska. 
will be started as soon as weather condi- 
tions permit. 
Washington 
Logging-camp and lumber-mill opera- 
tions increased slightly during February 





and a general surplus of labor prevailed. 
|Seasonal work in agricultural, railroad- 
| track repair, construction, highway, and 
;other activties will show a considerable 
increase during the next 30 days. Some 


districts of western Washington, and prep- 
ration for Spring crops will get under way 


its steel gang of approximately 175 men 
on the Tacoma division early in March, 


the section forces of this company. Sal- 
mon canneries operating in Alaskan 


crews and boats will leave April 1 and 
| thereafter. 


| miliar with conditions ‘in this area. ‘The 
extension agents, the vocational agricul- 


operatives should all take part in this 
work. 


erative marketing and management is be- 
coming more experienced. 

It has become a policy of the United 
States Government to support the farmers’ 
cooperative marketing program. I want 
to emphasize the importance of this gov- 
ernmental policy because it has a direct 
bearing on your work. It should remove 
all doubt from the minds of agriculture 
| teachers and extension agents as to the 
| justification for their supporting the co- 
operative marketing movement. 

(The foregoing article was an ad- 
dress delivered March 23 at Boston, 
Mass., before the 14th annual North 
Atlantic Regional Conference of 
State Supervisors of Vocational Edu- 
cation and Teacher-Trainers.) 





Resources aie Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks 


Principal Resources and Liabilities of Weekly Reporting Member Banks in Each Federal Reserve District on March 18, 1931. 


Total 
Loans and investments—total .. 23.111 
Loans—total ‘1S. 


On securities 
All other 
Investments—total 


U. S. Govt. securities 
Other securities 
Reserve with F. R, Bank 
Cash in vault ....... 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits 
Government deposits 
Due from banks 
oe ORE 
Borrowings from F, R, Bank . 


Boston 
1,493 


1,061 
414 
647 
432 
179 
253 

97 
13 
864 
521 
58 
132 
154 
2 


(In millions of dollars) 


Phila. 
1,372 


850 


RF. 
9,316 


Cleve, 
2,265 


Rich, 
632 
433 
164 
269 
199 


Atla. 

587 
6,346 1,426 415 
675 
751 
839 
437 
402 
141 
26 
1,114 
1,017 
24 
179 
400 
3 


439 
411 
522 
220 
302 
93 
12 
784 
394 
49 
192 
296 
. 


3,595 
2,751 
2,970 


87 
112 
36 
15 
322 
251 
27 
113 
127 
3 


1,613 
1,357 
917 
53 
6,529 
1,756 
181 
218 
1,463 
3 


K. C, 
634 


S.F. 
2,001 


1,257 


Chi. St.L. Minn. Dallas 

338 645 372 456 
310 
91 
219 


381 
105 
27 
253 
106 
147 
53 
11 
445 
205 


4 
195 
228 

a 


240 
60 
180 


450 
347 
910 
744 


soon as large public and private construc- | 


A gradual improvement was observed in | 


Employ- 
improve | 


cannery | 
workers wiil be employed in the North- | 
Considerable buiiding | 


in some districts; however, they continued | 
| greatly curtailed throughout the State | 


pruning has already started in the fruit | 
in March. A railroad company will start | 
and there will also be some increase in| 


waters have signed up a portion of their | 


ture teachers, the farmers and their co-| 


As handicaps are gradually removed the | 
future becomes more encouraging. Farm- | 
ers are learning fundamentals of coop-| 


. » AVIATION 


Foreign Demands 
For Commodities 


Made in America 


Many Types of Machinery 
And Textiles Are Listed 


In Weekly Group of 
Trade Opportunities 


American machinery and textiles are 
sought in countries all over the world, ac- 
cording to inquiries forwarded to the De- 
partment of Commerce from its trade en- 
voys in foreign lands. 


Petroleum products, minerals and rub- 
ber goods are among products in demand. 
(The first section of the Department’s 
weekly list of trade opportunities was 
printed in the issue of March 23.) 

Detailed information on the many in- 
quiries for the purchase of American 
goods reaching the Department may be 
had upon application to any branch office 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce centrally located throughout 
the United States. 

The symbol (a) means agency, (p) 
means purchaser, (a and p) means both, 
(a or p) means either, and (s a) means 
sole agency in the Department’s list. The 
section of the list dealing with machinery, 
textiles and several other groups follows 
in full text: 


Leather: 


Boot and shoe leathers, 50622, Quebec, 
Canada (p); box calf, kid, and patent 
leather, black and colored suede and new 
buck, 50623, Milan, Italy (a); box calf, 
and black and colored kid leathers, 50636, 
Alexandria, Egypt (a); kid, glazed, and 
‘other upper leathers, 50621, Stockholm, 
Sweden (a). 


Machinery: 


Air-conditioning equipment for butcher 
shops, restaurants, etc., 50679, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia (a); belt-sanding ma- 
chinery, 50632, Oslo, Norway (a); bobbin 
|machinery for braiding of insulated wires 
|and electric cords, 50680, Berlin, Ger- 
many (p); cigarette-making machines, 
electric and hand operated, 50630, Ran- 
goon, India (p); cigar-making machinery, 
50681, Munich, Germany (p); confection- 
}ery machinery for making caramels, and 
| fruit tablets, and packaging machinery, 
| 50672, Rosario, Argentina (p); engines, 
| gasoline, 50628, Stockholm, Sweden (p); 
hoisting and conveying equipment for use 
in construction and public works, and 
| power shovels, and drag lines, 50625, Paris, 
France (a); ice-making and refrigerating 
equipment, both electric and gasoline or 
steam engine driven, 50625, Paris, France 
| (a); lubricators, air-operated, 50633, Ge- 
|noa, Italy (a); paper and pulp mill ma- 
|chinery, and paper machine felts, 50675, 
Helsingfors, Finland (a); picture frame 
cutting machinery, 50627, Johannesburg, 
| South Africa (p); potato flour making 
|machinery, 50682, Havana, Cuba (p); 
safety appliances for industrial plants, 
|50631, Milan, Italy (a); saws, meat, mo- 
| torized, for cutting quarters of beef, 50624, 
| Johannesburg, South Africa (a); sewing 
| machines for upholstery work, 50626, 
Lambrecht, Germany (p); woodworking 
machinery, 50675, Helsingfors, Finland (a). 


} 





| Petroleum Products: 


Lubricating oils, 50612, Santiago, Chile 
| (a); lubricating oils, especially green and 
|light automobile oils, 50614, Goteborg, 
| Sweden (p); lubricating oils, pales and 
|reds, cylinder stocks, steam refined dark 
| oils, also filtered stocks, bright stocks, white 
| oils, and pale neutrals, 50613, Liverpool, 
| England (p); oils, automobile and cylinder, 
| 50615, Berlin, Germany (p); paraffin, 
| 50616, Milan, Italy (a or p). 


| Rubber Goods: 


Bands, all sized, 50687, Worthing, Eng- 
| land (p); belting and hose, 50639, Vienna, 
Austria (a); toys, rubber, 50640, Rio de 
| Janeiro, Brazil (a). 


| Shoe and Leather Manufactures: 


Saddle with horn, 50641, Bogota, Colom- 
| bia (p). 

| Specialties: 

Buttons, 50654, Vienna, Austria (a); 
|furniture, metal, 50643, Vienna, Austria 
(a); glass flasks, 27 and 52 ounces, 50635, 
Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic (s 
a); glove fasteners, and shoe eyelets, 
| 50658, Montreal, Canada (a); golf bag 
fittings or foundation parts, metal, such as 
| bottoms and side pieces, 50646, London, 
Canada (p); household furnishing spe- 
cialties and novelties, small, 50601, Aylmer, 
Canada (a or p); jewelry, imitation, 
| 50617, Kenogami, Canada (a and p); 
musical instruments, Hawaiian, especially 
guitars, 50689, Stockholm, Sweden (a); 
novelties and curios, 50647, Prince Rupert, 
Canada (p); ornaments, church, 50658, 
Montreal, Canada (a); phonograph rec- 
ord recording machine, electric, 50688, 
Fombay, India (p); photographic equip- 
ment and accessories, 50671, Milan, Italy 
(a); pianos and organs, 50642, Mukden, 
|; China (a and p); sewing machines, 50670, 
Yacuiba, Bolivia (p); sporting goods, espe- 
cially base balls, 50645, Caracas, Venezuela 
(a); tennis rackets, 50588, Johannesburg, 
South Africa (a); toilet goods novelties, 
| 50617, Kenogami, Canada (a and p); toys, 
50640, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a); boys, 
playground, 50662, Caracas, Venezuela (a); 
| watches, and watch bracelets, 50617, 
Kenogami, Canada (a and p). 


Textiles: 


Bags, mail, equipped with brass eyelets, 
50690, Bogota, Colombia (a); bands, ab- 
dominal, 50644, Bogota, Colombia (a); 
bathing suits, 50640, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
(a); cotton khaki drill, olive green, 50663, 
Bogota, Colombia (a); cotton-piece goods, 
50654, Vienna, Austria (a); 50695, Messina, 
Italy (p); cotton-piece goods, especially 
indigo blue denim, and sheeting, 50691, 
Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic (a 
a); cotton piece goods, plain and printed, 
50664, Brussels, Belgium (a); cotton-piece 
goods, such as denims, coverts, drills and 
khaki, 50611, Durban, South Africa (a); 
cotton veiles, printed 50691, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil (a); cotton waste, 50653, Messina, 
Italy (p); dress goods, 50664, Brussels, 
Belgium (a); dress goods, fancy, 50654, 
Vienna, Austria (a); dresses, silk or rayon, 
50652, Trenton, Canada (a); dry goods, 
| 50611, Durban, South Africa (a); fiber 
bushing, 50639, Vienna, Austria (a); fibers, 
bed feathers, and mattress. stuffings, 
50643, Vienna, Austria (a); haberdashery, 
50649, Oslo, Norway (a); haberdashery 
(shirts, etc.), 50640, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
(a); haberdashery (semi-soft collars and 
furnishings), 50693, Tallinn, Estonia (a); 
hosiery, 50611, Durban, South Africa (a); 
hosiery, cotton and silk, 50650, Lima Peru 
(a); hosiery, silk, women’s, 50662, 
Carcacas, Venezuela (a); hosiery, women’s, 
50654, Vienna, Austria (a); linoleum, 
cheap and medium priced, 50651, San 
Juan, P. R. (a); metallic cloth, laces, and 
ribbons, 50658, Montreal, Canada (a); silk 
and crepe de chine piece goods, 50674, 
Manchester, England (p); silk and rayon 
goods, 50664, Brussels, Belgium (a); silk 
and wool fabrics, 50654, Vienna, Austria 
(a); underwear, men’s, 50640, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil (a); underwear, silk, men’s, 
women’s and children's, 50662, Caracas, 
Venezuela (a); upholstery cloth, 50664, 
Brussels, Belgium (a); wool and animal 
hair, 50692, Hamburg, Germany (a); yarn, 
50611, Durban, South Africa (a). 
Tobacco: 

Cigarette tobacco. 50655, London, Eng- 
land (a). 
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Changes Effected 
In Banking Code | 
Of North Dakota ™re 





Revisions of Present Law to! ) 
° Weekly business indicators available to 
Become Operative Next | the Department of Commeree through the 
® | Survey of Current Business for the week 
July Are Outlined by State | ended March 14, 1931, show that bank 


Examiner 





from the preceding week and were lower | 


than the same week in 1930, according to | Fisher’s composite index of 120 leading 
the weekly resume of domestic business | commodities, were on the same level as 
conditions just made public by the De- | for the week previous, but were materially 
partment of Commerce which follows in | under this time last year. This index has 
| been on practically the same level for the 
past four weeks. 
products declined fractionaly from the 
| decline from the previous week and were ‘week previous, but prices of nonagricul- 
lower than the corresponding week a year | tural 


By Gilbert Semingson 
State Examiner, State of North Dakota ; 
A year ago Governor George F. Shaier 
appointed a Banking Code Commission to 
check up and revise our building and loan 
and banking laws and report same to the 
Legislature. All the proposals made by | 
the said Commission were enacted into 
law, said laws to become effective July 
1 next. They are as follows: 
The outstanding work accomplished has 


full text: 
Total loans and discounts of yeceral | 
reserve member banks showed a fractional 


ago. Interest rates on call money ad- 
vanced for the first time in some eight 
| weeks, but were materially under = oe 

9g i ,| level. Time money rates also advance 
ts Eetaee sade Gee” Amoataaten | over the week previous, but were still far 
@ode, as it was pointed out that the | below the rates prevalent during the cor- | 
present laws relating to this class of |7@sponding week last year. Average 
financial concerns were wholly inade- 
quate. The old law was entirely aban-| 
doned and a new code constructed upon | : 
measures largely taken from similar laws | the same week in 1930. 
in the States of M.nnesota, Iowa, Cali- | 
fornia, Montana, Ohio, South Dakota, 
Texas and Washington. 


Protection of Public Sought | 








‘Drop in Bank Debits Shown 
In Weekly Review of Trade 


st Rates on Call Money Outside of New York City 
Advanced First Time in Eight Weeks, Says 
Commerce Department 


ing the same week last year. 
business failures, as reported by R. G. 
Dun & Company, declined for the third 
consecutive week, 
| debits, outside New York City, decreased | mately on the same level as a year ago. 


trend of the past few weeks. 
| of cotton middling decreased from the 
| previous week, while iron and steel prices 
| remained unchanged. 
| lower than a year ago. 


occurred over the previous holiday week 
prices of representative stocks continued |in bituminous coal production, 
the declines which started during the | car loadings, beehive coke production, pe- 
week previous, and were materially under | troleum production, steel ingot produc- 
Bond prices, al- | tion, wheat receipts and cotton receipts, 
though showing no change from a week | while cattle receipts and hog receipts 
ago, were above the average prices dur-! showed dtclines. 


; oa 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Week ended Saturday, average 1923-25 equals 100) 
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AUTHORIZED SPATEMENTS ONLY ARE Pr 





Number of 


and were approxi- 


Wholesale prices, aS measured by 


Prices of agricultural 


products continued the upward 


The price 
Both prices were 
For the week ended March 7, increases 


freight 





. : : | Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. | 
In the preparation of this code, the 14 = 28 15 8 1 16 9 2° | 
Commission’s first effort was directed to 1931 1931 1931 1930 1930 1930 1929 1929 1929 
he protection of the investin ublic General business: 
Wie “tes dangers which have geceed Composit index—New York Timest.. 77.0 *76.8 928 93.1 944 105.0 105.2 105.6) 
; 4 " Composite index—Business Week! .... 79.0 77.4 95.2 94.4 95.4 106.7 106.6 _107.1 
themselves in the experiences of other Production: 
States where no propr regulatory powers! Bituminous coal production ........ «78.8 *76.5 829 87.9 83.9 984 105.3 1145 
were provided by statute. That is, the Building contracts, 37 States (da. av.) as ms 3 ae i=? 7 os | 
lack of necessary requisites before organ- | Cattle receipts ......---..-+.seeeeeess Ol. 58.5 63 7. 71, 89.: ‘ 
: T. s ; 2 i EEE, <orais cCssavaenneheesius 58.5 57.3 519 400 41.9 435 73.8 55.4 68.1 
ization and the lack of stringent and far-  Frejent car loadings 69550611919 «61.938 «989 ©6988 1020] 
reaching powers of supervision after Or-| Hog receipts ........:.scceceeceeenees 679 658 89.1 81.2 75.5 98.1 636 83.7 941 
ganization; the prohibition of excessive | Lumber production? ...........se0e++ -:-. 60.0 644 98.4 "95.3 106.6 106.1 100.2 100.5 | 
membership and withdrawal fees and | Petroleum production (da. av.) ..... 105.2 103.6 1 = oe i. at = 4 
< ; whi ids ,| Steel ingot production er es 71.1 $ 97. : 3.9 ; ’ 2 
other fines and penalties which in many) Wheat receipts ae 1180 937 513 664 785 79.7 82.8 1059 
States has caused practically a confisca- Wholesale prices: 
tion of a shareholder’s investment in case Fisher's index (1926 equals 100)— | 
| 
of default; and the regulation of the| All commodities (120) .........+:. by ee ey = a 4 wee ue By | 
: > cee : | Agricultural productions (30) ...... 67.5 : r 7 ‘ ‘ x 
manner of sales of stock, which experience Nonagricultural, products (90) 78.6 78.5 783 883 885 889 95.7 95.8 : 
has proven in many States to have been | copper, electrolyt Wiener G tie ck .... 72.5 73.9 129.0 129.0 129.0 152.9 139.9 139.1 
made under false and unwarranted prom- | Cotton, middling, New York ....... 30.7 408 a2 a8 533 303 ms s08 ba 
ises and representations to prospective Iron and steel composite . covesee 6.4 7 7 . : 7. 9 7. 
Wheat, No. 2, red, Kansas City ...... 54.3 543 543 77.5 82.2 868 92.2 90.7 91.5 
shareholders. : ; S i retas 
All of these things have been antici-| Rank debits outside New York City.. 89.7 115.7 83.4 116.2 139.9 109.0 130.6 157.8 1248] 
pated and covered in the new building | Bank loans and discounts 123.0 123.5 123.7 133.7 132.4 131.4 131.5 131.4 130.9] 
and loan code and complete supervisory sont a. guaeeee ae 207.8 73 1088 2 =e 18.7 108.3 ie 
a viv =i usiness failures ..... 38. 50.§ 37 29.5 9. 3 31.9 | 
power has been given ~ che Banking Federal Reserve ratio 107.5 108.5 108.5 104.3 103.0 101.7 91.2 89.9 90.2| 
Board and the State Bank Examiner not | jnierest rates— é | 
only over the associations now existing Call money ............ 40.5 36.4 36.4 $3.9 279 108.1 178.8 218.2 1st 
rf j 5 t Ss iS vhich Time money ........«. 51.4 49.6 5.7 10 02.8 77. 77.1 | 
within the —, but os those whi ance ie Sela af 2) Se. ay as a ee 
may be hereafter formed. Net demand deposits ................. 113.6 1119 1127 1089 107.1 1072 1109 1102 1108) 
Yhanges Specified Stock prices aba une eetaremuanemad 166.9 167.4 174.4 233.1 232.9 228.7 250.7 250.3 253.5 
ae ° URE CUOGRE oases sscctswewmeccsens ss 159.8 160.8 160.5 153.2 151.9 151.6 151.2 151.5 151.7 


® The outstanding changes in our bank- 
ing laws are as follows: 

1. Prohibits the use of the word bank 
or similar words by any person or asso-| 
ciation without being incorporated under 


th rovisions of the code. - 
2. Sauiees careful examination and in- Demand for Rate Schedule 
By Federal Agency Denied 





*Revised. 


spection of real estate to be made, and 
written record thereof kept, before any 
loan passed upon real estate security may 
be made by a bank. 

3. Provides that upon the organization 
of a new bank, or the renewal of a char- 
ter of an old bank, that in addition to 
the capital required by law there shall 


[Continued jrom Page 7.) 
7), it is mot to be inferred from circum- 
stances which are entirely consistent with 
the independence which the statute recog- 


Review in Question 


also be paid and created a surplus of at! MZ€S. 

least 20 per cent of the capital required, In this instance, the facts show that 

which has been done with the purpose the respondent undertook to maintain 

ena, Seaanel atrengen and sta- its own carriage, as distinct and in- 
4. More prompt action is now required | dependent by having its separate con- | 

for the restoration of impaired capital tract, its independent rate, its direct 

and places responsibility directly upon the! jnstructions from the shipper as to 


art 


Ort 


Snes of the bank for the failure t0 it; own transportation. The fact that the 


respondent advised the rail carrier of the 
sailings of its ships, the place where goods 
would be received, and the amount of its 
charges, for the water transportation, 
manifestly did not constitute a common 
arrangement with the railroad for that 
transportation. The respondent could 
take delivery and pay the rail charges 
upon delivery without sacrificing its right 
to make, as it did make, its own separate 
contract directly with the shipper pur- 


5. It is now necessary for all directors’ 
qualifying shares of stock to be placed 
with the State Examiner, which will pre- 
vent the pledging, sale or transfer of such 
shares during the term of office of such 
director. 

6. Provisions regulating the manner of 
making loans to shareholders or Officers 
of the bank have been greatly restricted | 
and circumscribed so as to more fully 
protect the depositors. 

Farm Credit Units | 

7. Perhaps the most outstanding change 
is that which provides for the formation | 
of agricultural credit corporations within 
the bank itself and allows a bank to 
invest not exceeding $10,000 in such cor- 
poration, and upon the organization of 
which will permit the corporation to re- 
discount with the Intermediate Credit 
Bank of St. Paul, Minn., receivables of 
the corporation to the extent of $100,000, 
thus providing an outlet for livestock 
loans in any community and without the 
necessity of the bank itself guaranteeing 
such paper when sold. It is the opinion 
of the Commission that this provision 
should assist materially in liquidating 
livestock loans now existing and should 
assist in the building up and enlarging 
of livestock production in North Dakota. 

8. The code also provides that the State 
Banking Board now has the power for- 
merly held by the Guaranty Fund Com- 
mission to prescribe the maximum rate of 
interest to be paid within a county. 

8. The procedure for the administra- 
tion of insolvent banks and their reor- 
ganization has beet: greatly simplified and 
expedited. 

10. Provision has been made exempting 
State banks from income tax so as to 
place them on a parity with national 
banks which are now exempt from the 
State income tax under the national 

enking laws. Under te present code, 

alional and State banks are being 
axed alike thus avoiding the discrimi- 
nation which has heretofore existed in 
favor of national banks. 

11. Provision has now been made where 
the collection of stockholders’ liability in 
cases where the stock was held by de- 
ceased persons may be definitely effected. 

Penalties Provided 


12. Severe penalties are provided for | 
the giving of false statements to a bank 
for the purpose of obtaining credit there- | 
under. 

13. The uncertainty as to the liability 
of a bank on forged checks has been| 
clearly defined and the time has been 
fixed within which a claim should be 


and the payment made. The Government 
stresses the fact that circulars were issued 
by the railroads as to the respondent’s 
method of shipping and that shippers were 
generally informed as to the way in which 
shipments from interior points destined to 
Florida ports would be handled. But this 
information merely gave the facts and 
did not alter the transaction. The re- 
spondent did not forfeit its independence 
merely by making its service convenient, 
still less by advising both the railroads 
and shippers of the terms of its service. 
Judgment affirmed. 


and “charged off’ may not be used for 
| this purpose. 

The law relating to the interest paid 
on public funds has been materially 
changed in that the maximum rate on 
time deposits has been reduced to 4 per 
cent, and the maximum rate on checking 
or call deposits has been reduced from 
3 to 2 per cent, and no minimum rate is 
now provided as was the case under the 
old law thus permitting a greater range 
of discretion to be used by the boards of 
county commissioners. 

The law relating to renewed notes has 
been definitely clarified in ‘that it is now 
necessary that the old note which has 
been renewed must be marked legibly 
}across its face with the word “renewed” 
or a similar term. The old law was un- 
certain in this respect. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of March 23 





New York, March 23.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency ior the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 



















made, thus affording greater protection; cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
to both the customer and tok bank a avtenienea 
matters of this kind. Austria (schilling) ...0+.cccocccececs 14.0562 
_A separate act has been enacted relat-| Beleiuth (pelea) ----++-- 13.9921 
ing to trust companies, the more impor-| Czechoslovakia (krone) ... 
tant changes of which provide for an| Denmark (krone) 
enlarged field of investment of trust | saaiend Spound) 
@fnds, thereby placing them on a parity! France (trane) so ; 
With other institutions dealing in similar| Germany (reichsmatk) ......°°...." 23.8336 
Securities. It also provides that the di-| Greece (drachma) «.-+-.sssseceseee 1.2942 
rectors’ qualifying shares must now be| euneary (PONGO) «++-sceeeecccccere i 
filed with the State Examiner as in the| sree jue) (guilder) 222222002525 ; - 
case with bank directors. It also makes! Norway (krone) ...::.............. 26.7554 
specific provisions prohibiting the use of | Poland (Z10ty) ..ccsseseeseeceeceece 11,1922 
the words “trust or trust company” by perused CeweUdo) +ss+seeeresseerss — 
any person or organization which are in} spain (peseta) 11. LIT! 10/6847 
no sense trust companies and not organ-| Sweden ,xrona) Shae 26.7811 
ized uncer the prov.icions of this law. Switzer—-. (ITANC) veseeeeeeeees 19.2468 
A law was enacted permitting the merger nose favia (di t oh ao89 
fong Kor (dc 24.9375 
of State banking institutions with national China i(Shangi tael) 31.9821 
banks or vice versa. China (Mexican dollar) 23.0937 
Taxing of Bank Stocks vee jan, Ser? M a. 
A separate law clarifies the existing Japan Swen 49.3693 
Statutes relating to the determination of| Singapore (dollar) ..-...........005 56.0625 
the taxable value of bank stocks in that) Camada (dollar) ....++..eessseeeees 99.9677 
the new law specifically states that the ee Rare eeAAPRghesieageainrs 1eyAaae 
real estate owned by the bank must be| Argentina ipeso. gold) 2°2°°77'"") 78/9903 
carried on the books of the bank, other- | DE SMDIREEED) dcr cevenencaasedecee® 7.6138 
wise at is not a deductible item in the de-| ee ss Pe condiacdeeeror sie 72-8668 
nation of this tax. In other words, abi ek Sees peeeegpeonarse ; 
eal estate which is owned by the bank] Barailver Py...ciusstscctsicccs 39900 


suant to which the goods were received | 


Transactions of Motor Car 


States on March 
the case of Craig v. Industrial Acceptance 
Corporation, No. 732, involving the nature 
and validity @f trade acceptances an@ 
trust receipts used by automobile manu- 
facturers in the sale of vehicies. 


+Relative to weekly average 1928-1930 per week shown. 
tRelative to a computed normal taken as 100 


Of Validity of Trade 


Acceptances Denied 


Dealer Held to Constitute 
A Bailment Rather Than 


Conditional Sale 


Court of the United 
23, declined to review 


The Supreme 


Branch Banking 


to the annual report of the Federal Re- 


| tion. 


| banking develop to any extent during the | 


STATE BANKING 
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ESENTED Herein, BerwG PusLisHeD WITHOUT CoMMENT BY THE Unrirp States DatLy 
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{ "U.S. TREASURY 
| STATEMENT 


Made Public March 23 


Changes in the Status 
Of State Banks Announced 


Indiana: Luther F. Symons, Banking Commis- 
sioner, has announced. Paoli State Bank, Paoll, 
charter granted, capital, $25,000. Community 
State Bank, Brook, charter granted, capital, 


Sh 


Federal Reserve 


Member Banks 


"March 20. 


Gains Slightly 











e | 25,000. Orange County State Bank, Paoli, I | Receipts 
charter renewed. | Customs receipts ......... sees $1,196,920.82 
} ‘ 
In Chiea 0 Area Massachusetts: Arthur Guy, Bank Com- nerease oans Internal-revenue receipts: 
missioner, has announced: Industrial Bank Income tax .......-essceee eee 44,105,314.58 
and Trust Company, Boston, closed: Miscellaneous internal 
Missouri: S. L. Cantley, Finance Commis- Se | FOVONUS cc ccesccccces seoeee  2,001,321.68 
P sioner, has announced: vernon, Sen. sor] Al A A Miscellaneous receivts .++.+-+ 799.579 6 
= . ° s 2 borne, closed. Bank of Portageville, reopened. S —_—_—_—_— ‘ 
Increase In Consolidations Assets of Lakeman State Bank taken over Investments so Are aS | Total ordinery receipts oneee ones 128 
: by the Shelbina Bank. | > . | Public debt receipts .......++. :770,500.< 
And Suspensions Last New York: Joseph A. Broderick. Superin. | Items Expanding During Balance previous day ........+ 755,974.673.65 
tendent of Banks, has announced: State Bank | s | “saat Geeks aoe 
Year Shown in District | of Seneca Fails, Seneca Falls, approval given | Week, According to Con- | Total cos. sees eseeeseceeeeees $861 848,210.37 
F d l a aaee ae of capital ~~ from —— i dition Statement Expenditures 
75,000. M & T Trust Company, uffalo, sta 1 ex ait “— 7,792,923. 
edera Reserve Report branch authorized at Bailey Avenue and Clin- . | oes cn pelic wees pee yey 
bn Se ks ana arcane Bank, aeons ae Refunds of receipts ........... 209,280.03 
yn, notice Bled of intention to open Sranc ) ’s condition | Panama Canal ................ 27,790.45 
Curcaco, Ii... March 23.—There was lit- | ®t © near Cooper Street at Bushwick Avenue | bros a an oan . . — Operations in special accounts 748,657.07 
tle development in b h f lor Broadway. World Exchagne Bank, New| Statement of weekly reporting memt Adjusted- service certificate 
banking in the : F 4 and chain | york City, taken over by Department. banks in leading cities on March 18, which CA gat Melek Seclagcoa actiah 21.317.163.38 
dariek’ Gach oe ederal reserve ; was made public March 23, shows in-| Civil-service retirement fund.. 42,999.62 
ting the year 1930, according lereases for the week of $425,000,000 in| Investment of trust funds .... 837,952.78 





|Changes in Membership 


“ . holdings of Government securities and of R 
serve Bank of Chicago, just made public i i | Total ordinary expendi- 
: : . f oO a se See $522,000,000 in Government deposits, also GUM ck Te $32,761,234.90 
zhe report mentions as outstanding the f Federal Reserve System | ¢¢°$141,000,000 in loans and $57,000,000 in| otnte ’Siic debi’ expenditures "eevee ata as 


formal organization in January of the 
National Republic Bancorporation with 
10 banks and 3 investment companies, 
and that of the Wisconsin Bancorpora- 


733,380,701.22 
sete ee eeeeceeeeseeeseees $861 ,848,210.37 


|net demand deposits. Total loans and | Balance today 
|investments, largely as a result of the 
Treasury's operations in connection with 
quarterly tax payments, increased $534,- 
000,000. 


Loans on securities increased $123,000,- 
000 in the New York district and $41,- 
| 000,000 in the Chicago district, and de- | 
clined $36,000,000 in the other districts, all | 
reporting banks showing a net increase | during th week ending March 21 were 
of $128,000,000. “All other” loans in- | announced March 23 by the Comptroller 
- - --~- | creased $40,000,000 in the New York dis- | of the Currency as follows: 

s ; 3 5 . | trict, $12,000,000 in the Minneapolis ‘*dis- | Application to organize received with title 
in consolidations during 1930 numbered | trict and $13,000,000 at all reporting banks, | requested: 
275, with capital and loans and invest-|anq declined $19,000,000 in the Boston The Champlain National Bank, Champlain, 


|ments aggregating $90,205,000 and $1,-| qgistrict and $9.000.000 in the Chicago | N.- Y.. capital, $50,000. Correspondent, Arthur 
| 086,447,000, respectively; 108 of these were | district. st 8 R. Atwood. 


|member banks with capital of $59,976,000 | Voluntary liquidations: 


| Holdings of Government . The Marine National Bank of Ashtabula, 
|creased substantially in nearly all dis- | gnio, capital, $100,000; effective March 31, 


| tricts, the total increase being $425,000,- | 1931. Liquidating agent, Julius Lukkarila. 
000. Holdings of other securities declined | Succeeded by The Marine Savings Bank Com- 
| $30,000,000 in the New York district and | P®ny. Ashtabula, Ohio. 
$32,000,000 at all reporting banks. on” ae ee National 

Borrowings of weekly reporting member | j931' “Liquidating committee. Tom Hart. W. 
{banks from Federal reserve banks ag- 


| P. McNair and S. J. Campbell. Absorbed by 
gregated $27,000,000 on March 18, the! The First National Bank of Fayetteville, Ark. 


Changes in the State bank membership 
of the Federal Reserve System during the 
|; week ended March 20 as announced 
|March 21 by the Federal Reserve Board 

“The Wisconsin Bancorporation, how- | Were as follows: 
ever,”’ according to the report of the Chi- Admitted to membership: Bank of James- 
cago Reserve Bank, “continued to expand | town, Jamestown, , $500,000; Farmers 
until it now controls 46 banks and 7 in- | State unk: Hiandreau. 8. Dax. eos, Firet 
vestment companies, most of which are | State Bank & Trust Co., Snyder, Tex., $50,000. | 
in the seventh district. Nor did branch | Voluntary withdrawal: Orleans County Trust | 

Co., Albion, N. Y., $100,000. 


Changes Are Announced 
In National Banks’ Status 


Changes in the status of national banks 


year, the only notable changes being ef- 
fected through consolidations. 


Branch Holdings Increased 

The Peoples Wayne County Bank in- 
== tage holdings considerably 
when it took over the Penins 
Bank and the Bank ef ee es jand loans and investments of $836,943,- 
it now has 1°7 branches, and the Guardian 000. The represented an increase in num- 
Detroit Bank entered ‘the branch bank- | P¢’ of mergers of more than 50 per cent 
ing field when it acquired all but one of | °Vér 1929. 
the branches of the National Bank of The continuing institutions numbered 
Commerce and the Bank of Detroit at 133, with capital and loans and invest- 
the time of its merger with the latter | ments of $69,557,000 and $1,076,737,000, re- 
institution.” | spectively. The aggregate capitalization 

The sections of the report dealing with of the continuing institutions in 1930 was 


securities in- 


Bank of Fayette- 
capital, $150,000; effective Jan. 13, 


‘ | rincipal change for the week being an The First National Bank of Butler, Ind., 
bank suspensions and consolidations fol-|2> Per cent less than that of the banks | Increase of $6 000 000 at the Federal Re- | Capital, $25,000; effective Feb. 28, 1931. Liqui~ 
low in full text: |involved in the mergers, whereas in 1929 | corve Bank of San Francisco dating agents, directors of the liquidating 

Duri ‘the resulting institutions were capitalized : = : | bank. Absorbed by Knisely Bros. & Co. (@ 
uring 1930 there were 264 bank sus- (Principal resources and liabilities Ind. 
| 


}in the aggregate at a figure almost 25 per State bank), Butler, 


pensions in this district, the largest num- 


4 | cent 7 i i of weekly reporting member banks | The First National Bank of Paducah, Ky. 
ber on our records (since 1921), and com- — than that of.the ee | in each Federal reserve district on | capital. $150,000; effective March 6, 1931, 
paring with 93 suspensions in 1929. Of tices ; ’ ; March 18, as made public by the Fed- | Liauidating agents. H. L. Richardson and W. 
the banks closed during the past year, | This reversal in trend was an outgrowth eral Reserve Board March 23 McMurry Jr. Absorbed by The City Na- 


28 were national, 4 State member, and |i large measure of the fact that fully 2 are | tional Bank of Paducah, Ky. 


A | ‘ware invalue)| sown in tabulation at the bottom of The Citizens National Bank Godley, 

232 nonmember, of which last 39° were no of “a = aa ae ee | page 8.) | ‘Tex.. capital. $25,000; effective Feb> 10. 1931, 

private institutions. the ee a, oe ao footie | pide seaen chiens | Liquidating agent, O. T. Harris. Absorbed by 
Ageregat involv ne of = anothe or liquidation.) * . ‘ a | Cleburne State Bank. Cleburne, Tex. 

$15 oo co ees Sees to | Mergers in 1930 involved for the most part | Butter Sales in England | The First National Bank of Paynesville, 

against $4.93 cen =e p0t8,000, 8S jbanks of moderate size, only two cases! ost butter retailed in the United King- | Mimn., capital, $25,000; effective Feb. 10. 1931. 

tively, in 1999, eer Saar dadeemetema |in Detroit offering exceptions, that of the ; Liquidating agent, E. H. Essig. Succeeded by 


First National Bank, 
Branch authorized 
1927. 
The Winters National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Dayton, location of branch, Third 
and Williams Streets, Dayton, Ohio. 


| Bank of Michigan, Peninsular State Bank,|40m is cut from the block by the seller 
jand Peoples Wayne County Bank into; to fill each order. Almost all imported 
| the Peoples Wayne County Bank, and of! butter there is shipped in batches of 
the Bank of Detroit and Guardian Detroit |more than 100 pounds. (Department of 
Bank into the Guardian Detroit Bank. 'Commerce.) 


Paynesville. Minn. 


in 1930 accounted for $3,270,000 of the under act of Feb. 25, 


total capital involved and $26,666,000 of 
the deposits. 


Banks in the seventh district involved 








X-CITY Is a “One 


HERE is a group in 
News aber Town” America whose influ- 
Newspaper !Own _ ence and the influence of 
whose families spreads far beyond the limits of a single city. Their 


contacts reach up and down the land and across the seas. 





“The nature, characteristics and proper 


interpretation of the trust receipts * * *,” 
it was stated in the petition for a writ of 
certiorari 
importance to the business world and the 


asking review, “are of. great 
legal profession, particularly as to whether 
they are governed by the provisions of 
the local law as to registration or record- 
ing.” 
Sold Through Finance Firm 

The Bell Motor Corporation of Joplin, 
Mo., not having enough capital to finance 
its business of buying and selling auto- 
mobiles, the Industrial Acceptance Corpo- 
ration, of South Bend, Ind., lent its aid, 
the petition stated. 


The manner of financing was that the 


| Bell company would order from the man- 


ufacturer which would ship automobiles 


/on the order with sight draft attached. 
| Drafts were sent to a Missouri bank with 


Eighth Circuit 


| Sonal property 


instructions to deliver the bill of lading 
to the Bell company. 


The drafts were payable 20 per cent 
in cash and the remaining 80 per cent 
by trust receipts and trade acceptances 
payable to the Industrial Acceptance Cor- 
poration. 

The motor company went into bank- 
ruptcy and the receiver took possession 
of the automobiles covered by trade ac- 
ceptances, the petition further explained. 
The Industrial Acceptance Corporation 
filed a petition for reclamation seeking 
to recover the cars on two theories: (1) 
by reason of the trust receipts they be- 
came absolute owners of the cars and, 
(2) if not absolute owners, the trust re- 
ceipts, recorded five days before bank- 
ruptcy and on the day the Bell Motor 
Company made assignment for the benefit 
of creditors, made them valid as against 
the trustee in bankruptcy. 


Recording Declared Necessary 
The trustee, it was stated, set up a 
Gefense that the acceptances must be re- 
corded as in cases of mortgages of per- 
by virtue of a Missouri 
statute. 


The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
held that the trust re- 


ceipts were not recorded in accord with 


| the local law in order to give them valid- 


| ceptance. 


ity and declared that the transactions 
constituted a bailment and not a condi- 
tional sale or a security for the trade ac- 
It denied the contentions of 
the Industrial Acceptance Corporation 


(45 F. (2d) 19.) 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 





Telephone Bond and Share 
Company 


Kansas City, Mo. 


ar quarterly dividends of 
Te 
ve 


hare on the First 





» ¢1/50th) 

thare or in cash at the rate 
o0c per hare. will be paid on 
Apriit 13 1 to stockholders of 
record op March 25, 1931 at 3:00 
o'clock P. M. 


of 


19 
19 


An extra cash dividend of 25¢ per 
share will aiso be paid on the Class 
A Common Steck on April 15, 1931. 


V. E. CHANEY, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 





So far-flung are their interests that every method of breaking the 
barriers of time and space, every means of transportation and commu- 
nication, no matter how expensive, become necessities, not luxuries, in 


their daily lives. 


Their personalities transcend and skyscrapers, mansions and 


their environment. They cease to tenements, marked with a name 


be members of any “city” of steel on a map. They are citizens of 
and stone, theirs is a com- *X-City,” which is the 
munity far more homo- heart of all the great cities 


geneous and compact than of the country. Their in- 


any gathering of shacks terests are nation-wide.* 








While many local papers reach into this city from the outside, 
the one common denominator of newspaper interest is The 


United States Daily. 


It dominates X-CITY. The desire for a national newspaper 
presenting only important national news is the outstanding char- 


acteristic of the reading habits of X-CITY’s residents. 


The advertising columns of The United States Daily, America’s 
National Newspaper, offer a direct channel to X-CITY, the city of 


money and power. 


*A comprehensive survey of this market will be 
sent to advertisers or agents requesting “X-City” 
on their letterhead. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
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Is published in every Monday issue. The page ref- 
erence used is the Yearly Index Number which is 
consecutive beginning with March 4 of each year. 
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Correcting Defects in Speech 


Among School 





Children + + 





Pennsylvania Specialist Also Refers to Prob- 
lem of Providing Educational Opportunities 


for Persons Who Are Crippled 





By FRANK H. REITER 


s Director of Special Education, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


CRIPPLED child for educational pur- 

poses should be defined as one requiring 

transportation to and from school. Spe- 
cial furniture may be necessary for his com- 
fort while in school. He may need a rolling 
chair for locomotion in-the classroom or in 
the building in which the classroom is lo- 
cated. Abilities will vary among the crip- 
pled to the same extent as among those 
not crippled and provisions should be made 
for these variations. Special teaching is 
carried on in hospitals for crippled children 
or children’s wards in general hospitals dur- 
ing the convalescent period after the cor- 
rection of physical defects by specially 
trained teachers. Any  physictherapeutic 
treatment always should be organized and 
supervised by an orthopedic surgeon. 


v 


Educational activities for crippled chil- 
dren during the hospitalization and convales- 
cent period have a very definitely favorable 
hygienic mental effect. Recently a teacher 
was assigned to a hospital for crippled chil- 
dren. When the children learned that they 
were “to have school” their joy and delight 
knew no bounds. Sometime was required to 
organize the educational activities, and to 
secure materials. During this period the 
ambulatory patients followed the teacher 
around continuously inquiring when “school 
was to begin.” All educational activities, 
whether academic or manual, for crippled 
children, specially for those who are hospi- 
talized, can be interpreted and should be 
considered as having occupational therapeu- 
tic value. 


One little chap six years of age since last 
September has acquired third grade reading 
proficiency while encased from his shoulders 
to his toes in a plaster cast lying on his back 
on a cot in a hospital for crippled children. 
The fact that education has been brought to 
him because of his inability to go to the 
fount of knowledge is filling his earthly 
days, as long as they may last, with hap- 
piness and cheer. If it were not for the 
time which the teacher is able to give him 
and the books and educational facilities that 
she brings to him, his time would be con- 
sumted by gazing at the ceiling of a hospital 
ward. 


The application of corrective speech 
methods is confined almost exclusively to 
the graver speech disorders such as stam- 
mering, stuttering or marked dyslalia. While 
a@ serious speech disorder unquestionably 
handicaps an individual curtailing his use- 
fulness in society by limiting normal social 
contacts and adversely affecting his person- 
ality, slovenly and careless habits of speech 
create an impression of a lack of culture and 
of ignorance, and detract from an individual's 
true ability and worth. Unimpaired distinct 
speech is an exceedingly valuable, social, 
economic asset. 

v 


Speech is the primary and fundamental 
tool of education which the child brings to 
school on the day of his initial enrollment; 
and as the most important and fundamental 
tool of the educational process, it is the most 
neglected. In few instances indeed is the 
speech of a child of primary school age 
perfect nor does it approximate perfection. 
Speech improvement and the correction of 
Speech defects both grave and slight is, in 
my opinion, the most extensive and most 
important educational problem of the day. 
Speech, as a means of communication, is 
common to all normal individuals of the hu- 
man race, and in fact is absent only in the 
lower grades of mental deficiency. It is 
used much more extensively than writing, 
but a great deal more time is spent in de- 
veloping proficiency and skill in writing than i 
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in developing correct, distinct and precise 
enunciation and pleasing vocal expression. 

Facilities for correcting the more serious 
speech disorders have been and are being 
inaugurated in our largest cities. Many 
school districts, having a school population 
sufficiently large to require the service of one 
or more corrective speech teachers, are doing 
nothing; and as for the smaller districts 
having graded schools and those where the 
one room school carries on, a speech defect 
must be exceedingly grave and noticeable 
before it even attracts attention or causes 
comment. A speech defect in an otherwise 
normal individual is an insurmountable bar- 
rier to success; it dwarfs the personality of 
the afflicted one and interferes with the 
normal development of personality. It stifles 
ambition and isolates one from the members 
of his family, companions and business as- 
sociates. 


A little more than a decade ago, a pro- 
found stammerer 33 years of age with a 
family, a structural steel draftsman, came 
to a corrective speech teacher for instruc- 
tion. This man stated that his salary would 
be increased by his employer at least $500 if 
it were not for his stammer. It was im- 
possible for him to read to his little seven 
year old girl who had started school with- 
out stammering, an exceedingly embarrass- 
ing and emotionally unfavorable situation. 
He could not use a telephone. Within a 
relatively short time this man had suffici- 
ently recovered and had gained sufficient 
composure that he could read to his seven 
year old daughter as long as he wished with- 
out stammering. He could use the tele- 
phone. He stammered but not enough to 
cause embarrassment. Instances such as 
these might never occur if measures were 
taken to correct speech defects as soon as 
they became manifest, and if the conditions 
causing them were removed or could be 
avoided. 


v 


The mentally gifted child is not intrinsi- 
calley handicapped, but in a discussion of 
the education of the handicapped child men- 
tion should be made of him, since he is not 
granted an adequate opportunity in the pub- 
lic schools for maximum mental growth and 
development. The gifted child or the bright 
child is permitted to skip grades and to go 
through the regular course of study as 
rapidly as he can. 

These practices, in my opinion, are perni- 
cious. It sets the individual apart, develop- 
ing a consciousness of “unusualness” and 
superiority which later in life produces in- 
dividual social maladjustment and general 
social “uselessness” instead of developing a 
feeling and consciousness of responsibility 
commensurate with the innate ability pos- 
sessed. The greater one’s innate capabilities, 
a purely accidental endowment for which 
the individual possessing it is in no wise 
responsible, the greater one’s social obliga- 
tions. An educational program that does 
not offer adequate opportunity for the devel- 
opment to a miximum degree of unusual tal- 
ent lacks wisdom and is remiss in its obliga- 
tions. Human capability or innate endow- 
ment must be classified as a natural re- 
source. 

The general principles for the conservation 
and development of natural resources of 
whatever kind must be applied to this par- 
ticular field. Human energy, and innate 
ability is expressive of human energy and 
a result of it, is probably the greatest and 
most valuable natural resource incident to 
any country and civilization. Education de- 
velops, protects, and conserves it. Its con- 
servation at all levels of usefulness and the 
possibilities of its development are realities 
that organized social groups dare not fail 
to appreciate and rightfully exploit. 





to Business 


Profession’s Growing Importance Discussed 


By JOHN A. REED 


State Examiner, State of Wyoming 


HE accounting profession offers unlim- 
7 ited possibilities in the web of modern 

business to the aggressive accountant. 
His service to the larger corporations has 
been proven, and this service will in a very 
short time become a necessary adjunct to 
smaller business as well as the individual. 
There is no question but that his knowledge 
can be utilized to an advantage and inevi- 
table remunerative return to all business. 

His profession is not unlike that of the 
present day successful banker or business 
man, and he must be constantly improving 
the knowledge which fitted him for success 
a decade ago; valuable as this knowledge 
may be, it is not sufficient to meet the needs 
of the complex business structure which has 
developed in these modern times. 

Accounting is constantly face to face with 
new responsibilities, and the accountant 
must enlarge if he is to keep pace with 
new conditions requiring a new degree of 
ability. A fundamental understanding of 
modern business management is prerequisite 
to the successful discharge of his responsi- 
bility. 

While it is without doubt essential in his 
systematic audit to prepare proven certified 
financial statements and to show the result 
of operation on a well prepared and ex- 
planatory profit and loss statement, his work 
today is not complete, and if he is not 
equipped to do more, he is attempting to fill 
a position which might be better filled. It 
is my opinion that such procedure does not 
even meet the minimum requirement of his 
profession. 

No matter what the accountant’s past suc- 
cess may have been in the installation, audit 
and verification of accounts, if he is to suc- 
ceed today, he must in addition thereto, 
equip himself with a thorough analytical 


mind and apply his analysis to the particu- 
lar class of business he is called upon to 
audit, therefore enabling him to enhance the 
value of his service to his client by being 
able to include in his certification an an- 


alysis of the assignment sufficiently accurate 
to include recommendations for improve- 
ment perhaps essential to the success of that 
business, and likewise, to him, the continued 
patronage of a client. 


This precedent once established should as- 
sist in a large way to alleviate the possibility 
of a recurrence of business recessions such 
as we have recently experienced, and now 
so much talked about in an attempt to cure 
by equalizing business as a_ corrective 
measure. 

It is my belief that if this analytical the- 
ory had been applied to the accountant’s 
general practice in the years immediately 
subsequent to the war, we might not find 
ourselves with complex problems to solve, 
such as we have at this time. 


The medical profession of today endeavors 
to determine and remove the cause, rather 
than to proceed blindly in an attempt to 
temporarily remove the effect, and I see no 
reason why similar procedure should not be 
applied to modern business which in the ac- 
countant’s profession would be thorough an- 
alysis with recommendations for improved 
methods of operation that his client should 
follow if he is to succeed without serious re- 
action from the effect. 


Business is becoming more and more of a 
technical profession. If the stockman, 
farmer and banker or business man is to 
survive, it is most essential that’ he con- 
stantly acquaint himself with every minute 
detail of his business by better and con- 
stantly improved management. If account- 
ant's client is alert to this necessity when he 
commands his service, he expects from him 
much more than a mere verification of his 
accounts, and if the accountant is to enlarge 
upon his profession, it is essential that he 
sell him on the necessity of his conducting 
an audit that will result in a complete an- 
alysis of his business with recommendations 
for improved operation set out clearly, cov- 
ering each particular detail. 
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Topical Survey of Federal Government 


ADMINISTERING NATION’S 
INSULAR POSSESSIONS 


Federal Bureau Collects Information on Economic and 
Social Conditions in Philippines and Porto Rico 











In this series of articles presenting-a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 
places in the administrative organization. 


tistical Research. 


By BRIG. GEN. FRANCIS LeJAU PARKER 


Chief, Bureau of Insular Affairs, Department of War 


TATISTICAL research in the Bureau 
S of Insular Affairs is based upon the 
needs of the Bureau in carrying 

out its ordinary functions. 

There are assigned to this Bureau, 
under the immediate direction of the 
Secretary of War, all matters pertain- 
ing to civil government in those island 
possessions of the United States subject 
to the jurisdiction of the War Depart- 
ment. The Philippine Islands and Porto 
Rico are the insular possessions subject 
to War Department jurisdiction at pres- 
ent. 

w 


The Bureau also has immediate super- 
vision and control of the Dominican Re- 
ceivership for the collection of customs 
revenues and payment of the interest 
and principal of the adjusted bonded in- 
debtedness of the Dominican Republic. 

The Bureau constitutes the normal 
channel of communication in both direc- 
tions between, on the one hand, the War 
Department and other agencies in the 
United States and, on the other hand, 
the insular governments subject to War 
Department jurisdiction. The functions 
of the Bureau are primarily informative, 
advisory, supervisory, and _ executive, 
rather than directive. 

In carrying out its functions as indi- 
cated above, the Bureau endeavors to as- 
semble, analyze, and maintain in a 
readily accessible form, data pertaining 
to all phases of governmental activities 
in the Philippine Islands and Porto 
Rico. 

Data collected and analyzed may be 
generally divided into financial, economic 
and social. 

Financial data comprise information 
relative to the financial condition of the 
governments of the Philippine Islands 


: In the nert of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of March 25, W. E. Buffington, Comptroller, Post Office Department, will 
discuss the statistical activities in the Post Office Department. 











The present series deals with Sta- 


and Porto Rico. These data pertain 
chiefly to: Revenues and expenditures; 
the issue and sale of insular government 
bonds and the servicing of such bonds; 
currency of the Philippine Islands; and 
government-owned business enterprises. 
Philippine government-owned enterprises 
include: The Philippine National Bank, 
the Manila Railroad, Manila Hotel Com- 
pany, Cebu Portland Cement Company, 
National Development Company and the 
Sabani Estate (an agricultural enter- 
prise). 

Economic data are assembled for the 
purpose of showing past and current 
conditions relative to agriculture, com- 
merce, industry, transportation and 
communication in the islands, and also 
have in view the trend of development 
along these lines. These data comprise 
Statistics regarding capital investments, 


crops, manufactures, exports and im- 
ports, development of railroads, high- 
Ways, seaports, water transportation, 


and communications by telegraph; tele- 
phone and radio. 


7. 
ATA on social conditions embrace 
those chiefly pertaining to health, 
education, immigration and emigration 
and relief work following disaster from 
hurricanes or other causes. 

The data referred to in the preceding 
paragraphs are obtained largely from 
reports of the Governor General of the 
Philippine Islands and the Governor of 
Porto Rico and the reports of the vari- 
ous executive departments and bureaus 
of the insular governments. 

The statistical data maintained in 
connection with the Dominican Cus- 
toms Receivership pertains ehiefly to the 
collection of customs duties and the serv- 
icing of the bonded debt of the Domini- 
can Republic. 





Prevention of Stream Pollution 


Wisconsin’s Method of Meeting Problem 


By L. F. WARRICK 


State Sanitary Engineer, State of Wisconsin 


EALIZING the necessity of proper dis- 
posal of wastes in the prevention of 
objectionable conditions in lakes and 

streams, the Wisconsin Legislature in 1925 
appropriated $10,000 annually from the con- 
servation fund for stream-pollution control 
activities. This fund was “to be expended in 
cooperation with the State Board of Health 
in a manner agreed upon by the Conserva- 
tion Commission and the State Health Of- 
ficer.” The activities in the joint program 
developed during the Fall of 1925 and ex- 
tending until Jan. 1, 1927, are described in 
“Stream Pollution in Wisconsin,” copies of 
which may be obtained from the Wisconsin 
State Board of Health. 

To coordinate pollution control activities 
of various State agencies, the 1927 Legisla- 
ture passed a bill creating a committee on 
water pollution. This committee is composed 
of the State Chief Engineer, member of the 
Railroad Commission designated by the com- 
mission, the Conservation Commissioner or 
one of his employes whom he may designate 
to represent the Conservation Commission, 
the State Health Officer or a member of 
the Board of Health designated by the board, 
and the State Sanitary Engineer or other 
engineer appointed by the State Board of 
Health. The State Board of Health through 
the Bureau of Sanitary Engineering is the 
administrative agency. The powers and 
duties of the committee are outlined as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) To exercise general supervision over 
the administration and enforcement of all 
laws relating to the pollution of the surface 
waters of the State. 

“(2) To study and investigate all prob- 
lems connected with the pollution of the 
surface waters of the State and its control 
and to make reports and recommendations 
thereon. 

“(3) To conduct. scientific experiments, in- 
vestigations and research to discover eco- 
nomical and practicable methods for the eli- 
mination, disposal or treatment of industrial 
waters, to control pollution of the surface 
waters of the State. 
mittee may cooperate with any public or 
private agency in the conduct of such experi- 
ments, investigations and research and may 
receive on behalf of the State any money 
which any such agency may contribute as 
its Share gf the cost under such cooperative 
arrangements. 

“(4) To issue general orders and adopt 
rules and regulations applicable throughout 
the State for the installation, use and opera- 
tion of practicable and available systems, 
methods and means for controlling the pollu- 
tion of the surface waters of the State 
through industrial watefs, refuse and other 
wastes. Such general orders, rules and regu- 
lations shall be issued only after an oppor- 
tunity to be heard thereon shall have been 
afforded to interested parties and shall take 
effect as directed therein, which shall be not 
less than 30 days after publication in the 
official State paper. 

“(5) To issue special orders directing par- 
ticular owners to.secure such operating re- 
sults toward the control of pollution of the 
surface waters as the committee may pre- 


To this end the com- * 


Scribe within a specified time. If such re- 
Sults are not secured in the specified time, 
the committee may direct the owner to use 
or adopt designated systems, devices and 
methods for handling industrial wastes, 
refuse and other wastes within a specified 
time. 

“(6) To make investigations and inspec- 
tions to insure compliance with any general 
or special orders, rules and regulations which 
it may issue. In the exercise of this power, 
the committee may require the submission 
and approval of plans for the installation of 
systems and devices for handling, treating or 
disposing of industrial and other wastes. 

“(7) To enter into agreements with the 
responsible authorities of other States, sub- 
ject to approval by the Governor, relative 
to methods, means and measures to be em- 
Ployed to control pollution of any interstate 
Streams and other waters and to carry out 
such agreement by appropriate general and 
Special orders. This power shall not be 
deemed to extend to the modification of any 
agreement with any other State concluded 
by direct legislative act, but unless other- 
wise expressly provided, this committee shall 
be the agency for the enforcement of any 
such legislative agreement.” 

Including its organization meeting in July 
30, 1927, the State Committee on Water 
Pollution has held 15 regular meetings for 
the purpose of determining most effective 
ways and means for carrying out these duties. 
In addition numerous informal conferences 
have been held between members in connec- 
tion with administrative phases of the work 
involved under definite pollution control 
policies and procedures adopted by the com- 
mittee. 

Complete and detailed records concerning 
committee activities have been kept by the 
secretary in the minutes of these meetings. 
Progress reports have been prepared annually 
by the Bureau of Sanitary Engineering of 
the State Board of Health, these being made 
available to the public in the multigraphed 
report of the State Engineering Department 
for the fourth quarter of each year. The 
activities are also summarized in printed 
form in the biennial reports of the State 
Board of Health. 

Elimination of objectionable stream pollu- 
tion is the ultimate goal of the sewage treat- 
ment, waste utilization and stream improve- 
ment program adopted and now being car- 
ried out with Wisconsin municipalities and 
industries. This goal is not quickly and easily 
attained. 

There are many exceedingly important 
phases to be considered in both the concep- 
tion and development of any _ successful 
Stream conservation program. They are 
legal, scientific, and economic in nature, and 
are so interrelated that none can be safely 
overlooked. The major public interests of 
the State-agriculture, industrial, and the 
great outdoors are still involved. Benefits 
derived by controlling the pollution of 
streams should be consistent with the gen- 
eral welfare of all these interests. 

Accordingly, it has been the object of 
those in charge to ascertain necessary facts 
concerning cases of serious stream pollution, 
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How California Protects 
Investors Against Fraud + 
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Need for Enlargement of Powers Now Exer- 
cised by Corporation Department Is Dis- 
cussed by State Commissioner 





By RAYMOND L. HAIGHT 


Corporation Commissioner, State of California 


HE loss throughout the United States due 
to commercial frauds has been con- 
servatively estimated at approximately 

$2,000,000,000 per year. The State of Cali- 
fornia’s share in that loss during the last 
two years was $250,000,000 or more than $10,- 
000,000 per month. 

The very definite relaxation in the moral 
standards of a large portion of those engaged 
in commercial pursuits throughout the 
United States would indicate that the figures 
above quoted are apt to be enlarged upon 
within the next few years unless a re- 
awakened civic consciousness comes to our 
rescue and some of the baleful influence af- 


fecting the administration of Government 
throughout the United States are done 
away with. 


Almost without exception, those engaged in 
commercial frauds are likewise engaged in 
an effort to buila themselves politicaily. The 
result is that their sinister influences reach 
out to thcse governmental agencies in whom 
the responsibilitses for the control of invest- 
ments, wanks and similar financial institu- 
tins Govn through to the District Attorneys 
and the state’s attorneys of the various States 
as the case may be. é 

This activity, coupled with the almost total 
lack of civic interest or pride which seems to 
exist throughout the country, places no small 
burden upon the regulating and enforcing 
authorities who are endeavoring to reduce 
in some degree the tremendous reoccurring 
losses. 

There are three general plans in effect for 
the control of securities offered to the in- 
vestment public. Substantially they are as 
follows: 

v 

1. Regulating the security itself by requir- 
ing the filing of an application and the pro- 
curing of a permit before a sale can be made. 

2. Regulating the dealer in securities by re- 
quiring a license which can be revoked if 
he participates in any fraudulent act. 

3. Delegating to appropriate State author- 
ities the power of restraining by injunction 
and prosecuting through the criminal courts 
any person found involved in a fraudulent 
practice. 

In some States a combination of the above 
methods has been adopted. The State of 
California has heretofore been operating un- 
der a combination of the first two methods. 
The State of New York is an example of the 
third named method. 

One of the primary weaknesses in the 
California system arises from the fact that 
once a permit or license has been issued there 
is nothing of a substantial nature that the 
Commissioner of Corporations can do to 
thereafter prevent persons, operating under 
the cloak of such permit or license, from suc- 
cessfully consummating some fraudulent 
scheme or enterprise. 

This is true because it has been impossible 
for the prosecuting authorities to bring such 
persons to the altar of justice with any hope 
of conviction until after the complete con- 
summation of the fraud complained of. 
Seldom, if ever, is any of the money lost 
through such fraudulent practices returned 
to the investor. It is because of this fact 
that the present administration determined 
upon a program which called for inclusion 
of the third method outlined above, to-wit: 
injunction. 

If the power to enjoin is given to the Com- 
missioner by the present Legislature now 
sitting at Sacramento, he will be able to block 
off a fraudulent scheme at its inception and 
do so with less evidence than is required in 
the case of a criminal prosecution. There are 
untold instances of cases that have occurred 
within the State of Califormia where the 
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Commissionet of Corporations had a pre- 
ponderance of evidence indicating that a 
fraud was being practiced but did not have 
evidence sufficient to convince a jury beyond 
a reasonable doubt of that fact. The pro- 
posed legislation will give to the Commis- 
sioner an effective weapon with which to cope 
with the multitudinous cases of this class 
which heretofore it has been impossible to 
handle, 
v 


There never has been anything in the way 
of a clear working agreement between the 
State Corporation Department and _ the 
several district attorneys throughout the 
State. Instances have been found where dis- 
trict attorneys in several different counties 
were endeavoring to investigate the activi- 
ties of one company all at the same time. 
Other instances have come to light where 
much effort has been put forward by dis- 
trict attorneys in assembling data which was 
already in the possession of the State Cor- 
poration Department. Difficulty has been 
encountered from time to time, in procur- 
ing the cooperation of the district attorneys 
in some of the more remote counties, due to 
the fact that the frauds practiced in such 
counties, however, disastrous, were not of 
such frequent reoccurrence that they felt 
justified in mastering the intricacies of the 
Corporate Securities Act, particularly when 
they were largely overwhelmed with other 
types of crimes taking their full attention. 

For this reason, the administration has 
created within the State Corporation Depart- 
ment a fraud division with its own chief of 
investigators, its own auditing department 
and its own corps of attorneys. The various 
district attorneys throughout the State have 
been requested to. report all frauds involv- 
ing the Corporate Securities Act coming to 
their attention through to the State Cor- 
poration Department with the view of reduc- 
ing wasted effort as much as possible and, 
at the same time, speeding the work of the 
enforcing authorities. 

The fraud division is acting as a clearing 
house of information to the district attor- 
neys concerning various individuals or cor- 
porations “under fire” and in the more diffi- 
cult cases the division is furnishing to the 
district attorneys investigators and auditors 
who will work in particular instances under 
the direction of the investigating department 
of the district attorneys seeking such assis- 
tance. The attorneys in the fraud division 
are available for the purpose of furnishing 
legal data and legal opinions concerning 
facts that are discovered and brought to their 
attention. 


The majority of those defrauded are per- 
sons of small means who are easily tempted 
by promises of large returns and where it in- 
volves a security they rely on the finding of 
the State Corporation Department that the 
offering is not unjust, unfair or inequitable. 
When they discover that that in which they 
have invested is wholly lost to them, their 
confidence in the administration of govern- 
ment is destroyed. Government for them has 
lost cast. 


v 


These persons who now total an army of 
several million throughout the United States 
would not, for the most part, undertake to 
define the words communism or facism but 
they do know that their system of govern- 
ment is not protecting them and this knowl- 
edge, coupled with the rising tide of other 
types of crime which they see around them, 
is apt to weld this group into more than a 
noisy minority, the final result of which 
would be to destroy credit relations. With 
that gone there will not be much left to 
talk about. 


apportioning Legislative Districts 


Requirements of Illinois Constitution Outlined 
By ELMER J. SCHNACKENBERG 


Member, House of Representatives, State of Illinois 


LLINOIS became a State in 1818. By its 

first Constitution, it declared that it be- 

came a free and independent State, by 
the name of the State of Illinois, and writ- 
ten into that Constitution was a provision 
for the election of the legislators by districts 
according to the number of white inhabit- 
ants, as well as a guaranty of religious free- 
dom, trial by jury, and the right of habeas 
corpus. 

The Illinois Constitution of 1848 preserves 
these several grants, and when the present 
Constitution adopted in 1870 was written, it 
likewise embodied these same four doctrines, 
and they are a part of our supreme law to- 
day, meaning as much, we hope, as they did 
in those troublesome periods of history when 
they were first adopted. To violate any one 
of these principles is to partially undermine 
the institutions which America has nour- 
ished through the years. 

The present Constitution says that the 
General Assembly shall apportion the State 
every 10 years on the basis of the last Fed- 
eral census. The highest court of this State, 
in speaking of this duty, imposed by the 
people upon the General Assembly, said only 
four years ago that the duty is “clear and 
unmistakable”; that the right “is the right 
of representation, which by the Declaration 
of Independence is said to be a right inesti- 
mable to the people and formidabie only to 
tyrants.” (Fergus v. Marks, 321 Tl. 510, 513.) 

Yet this plain mandate of the Constitution 
has been openly violated by the General As- 
sembly for many years. Not since 1901 has 
there been a reapportionment. The results 
of this dereliction of duty are startling. 

In the last 30 years the population has 
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and possible methods of correcting such situ- 
ations before taking definite action. Stream 
pollution studies are an essential part of such 
a policy. Facts concerning prevailing con- 
ditions must be obtained to establish effec- 
tive control; a control which involves the 
economic and practical utilization of our 
streams in order that the greatest benefit 
may be derived for all concerned. 


shifted largely from the rural sections to 
the cities of the State, and many city dis- 
tricts are grossly overpopulated as compared 
with many rural districts. Within a city, 
such as Chicago, the shifts of population 
have produced gross inequalities. 


According to the 1930 census, for instance, 
one district in Chicago now has a population 
of 42,925 people, while another district in 
Chicago has a population of 563,231. Yet 
each district has three Representatives and 
one Senator. This practice is a clear repudi- 
ation of the principle of proportionate rep- 
resentation. 


What are the arguments of those who re- 
fuse reapportionment of the State? First, 
while they admit that the Supreme Court 
has stated that the Constitution is manda- 
tory, yet the court has expressed itself as 
unable to compel performance by the Leg- 
islature of its constitutional duty. 


Again it is argued that the Constitution 
should not be obeyed because a new theory 
has sprung up some place and somehow that 
territory as well as population must be rep- 
resented. It is a sufficient answer to say 
that until the Constitution is changed, it 
should be obeyed, and further, it might be 
said that this is not a government of terri- 
tory—it is a government of human beings. 

Again it is argued that in the Federal 
Government, the States are limited in rep- 
resentation in the Senate. But those who 
advance this argument forget that the Fed- 
eral Constitution was a compromise, and 
that in order to induce the smaller Colonies 
to enter the Union, this concession was made 
to them. In Illinois today no one is in a 
position to ask for or receive concessions. 
Every part of Illinois is entitled to its rights 
under the existing Constitution. 

Finally, the old bugaboo of political ex- 
pediency is trotted forth to frighten mem- 
bers of this House, and they are told that 
if they should vote for reapportionment they 
would not be reelected. This is a myth. 
Those who have voted for this resolution at 
a prior session have never suffered defeat on 
that account. 





